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file Film Mae on the Flying Express 



In preparation for this year’s centenary of the railway a great film is being taken showing 
railway travelling as it is today, and here we see the operator strapped to a London, Midland, 
and Scottish express engine which is travelling by the side of the Euston-Carlisle express, 
and taking a film, partly of the train and partly of the country passed through 


The Bird that Came in the night 


A TRAIN ON ONE 
LINE 

LOSING OUR ONLY 
MONO-RAIL 

Sad Fate of a Little Railway in 
Ireland 

TO GO AFTER NEARLY 
40 YEARS 

For nearly forty years the little rail¬ 
way that runs from Listowel to Bally- 
bunnion, in County Kerry, on the south¬ 
west coast of the Irish Free State, has 
run without an. accident on a single 
rail; and now this unique little line has 
been sold to be broken up, and Ireland 
must lose her only mono-rail, the only 
one in the kingdom. 

The Ballybuiinion line runs on a raised 
central rail, supported by trestles of 
wrought-iron and steel, and kept in 
position by side-wheels running hori¬ 
zontally against rails fixed to the trestles 
at a height of a foot from the ground. 

Railway Treated as a Joke 

■ The system used in Kerry was not 
the same as the mono-rail invented by 
Louis Brennan, and seen some years ago 
on exhibition in London ; this little 
Irish line was invented by a French 
engineer. . In any other country but 
southern Ireland it might have been 
possible to realise the inventor’s idea' 
of attaining a'greater speed by the 
mono-rail than could be reached by the' 
more orthodox kind of line. - 
; But, unfortunately, the local people 
have always taken the little railway as 
a joke, .and the world outside lias 
accepted it as such. Twenty or thirty 
years ago, the present Governor-General 
of the Free State, Mr. Tim Hcaly, could 
always be sure, when he rose in the 
House of Commons to speak on the 
Listowel Railway, that, members would 
hurry in from the Smoking Room and 
the lobbies to hear what he had to say 
about 'it." 

Balancing Two Cows . 

A favourite story of Mr. Healy’s 
centred in tlie fact that the mono- 
rail has to be carefully balanced in order 
to work satisfactorily, very much after 
tlig fashion of a donkey’s.pannier.. This 
witty Irishman would explain that 
whenever a farmer wanted to send a 
cow from Listowel to Ballybunnion, or 
to Lisselton, another station on the line; 
he had to send a second cow’to balance 
the first, so that there was always at 
least one cow in one or other of the 
trucks. The House of Commons never 
tired of these stories. 

. And yet this line of ten miles had 
worked quite well from 18S7 until last 
autumn, and' the Free State Govern¬ 
ment might have done far worse than 
include it, if only for the sake of pic¬ 
turesqueness, in the general scheme of 
railway amalgamation. 

But Ireland is more serious and more 
sad nowadays than she used to be, and 
her famous cow will never travel again. 


The' truth of tile following story of a pigeon 
that adopted a ship as its home is vouched for 
by a Scottish correspondent. 

o a Glasgow steamer, homeward 
bound a - few miles from Gibraltar, 
came one night a beautifully coloured 
pigeon. It was so weak with exhaustion 
that it could only flutter about the 
deck of the ship. - 

The ship’s officers, kindly men, fed 
it carefully and made'friends with it, 
and by the time it had recovered its 
strength it seemed quite at home on 
the ship. 

A. cot, warmly, bedded with straw, 
was put on the bridge for it, and into 
this it retired every evening at sunset. 
It became' great company for the 
officers on the bridge. 

When the ship reached Scotland the 
bird often flew away over the land, 
but never failed to return at evening 
to its adopted home. 

At the time when the ship was due 


to sail again the pigeon was not to be 
seen anywhere about the docks, so it 
was given up as lost. Hardly, however, 
had the vessel got out to sea than the 
wanderer returned, and' began' to feed 
quietly on the bridge as usual. 

It stayed aboard for several voyages. 
Then it began to appear unsettled, 
and one evening, about sunset, it flew 
right away, heading due north. This 
was thought to be the end of its com¬ 
panionship with the vessel, but next 
morning it returned in a state of 
great exhaustion. Where it had been, 
or how it had been able to find its 
floating home again, who can say ? . \- 'i 

The following morning the ship 
arrived at the port in Spain to which 
it was bound, and the pigeon flew off 
towards an old tower where there were 
many other pigeons. 

It was never seen again. Probably it 
had resumed a quiet life among birds of 
its own feather. 


OLD DANIEL 

DYING IN THE HILLS HE 
LOVED 

Last Climb of the Hero of 
Zakopane 

“NEVER MIND MEf 5 

By Our Poland Correspondent 

Daniel Gasienica was a guide in the 
Polish Tatra Mountains. 

All the tourists who come in the 
summer to Zakopane knew him well, 
and liked his pluck and his. great sense 
of humour. In spite of his age (he was 63 ) 
lie was a first-class guide. 

None knew the Tatra better than 
old Daniel, and no one loved them more. 
There was not a path in the mountains 
he iiad not trodden man} 7 times. People 
used to warn him not to go for risky 
climbs any more, but Daniel had one 
answer : " You won’t find a better place 
for me to die in than my mountains.” 

A few weeks ago Daniel went out 
for a climb with a young student 11110 
wanted to reach the lake named Eye of 
the Sea. There was very little snow on 
the mountains, and climbing was difficult 
because of a crust of ice which covered 
all the slopes. They had already gone 
half-way when Daniel let his tourist 
descend an easy sloping path, while he 
himself slid down 011 his ice-axe. 

The Fatal Slide 

■ This was his favourite sport all his 
life, and once more lie went down like 
a shot. But this time he went too far.- 
There was a waterfall below, the slope 
with a basin of frozen water; The old 
man went down into it, breaking the ice. 

The young tourist hurried' to the 
rescue. He pulled his guide out of the 
water and wanted to look for wounds, 
but' Daniel said, quietly : “ Never mind 
me ; there is another journey awaiting 
me soon. I am only worried to know 
how you will find your way to the 
shelter-house.” He explained to the 
student every detail of the way, making 
him repeat it twice to be sure that he 
understood ; ondthen he died. 

Following his guide’s advice, the 
young tourist reached the shelter in 
safety. The doctor who examined old 
Daniel’s bod} 7 found that death was due 
to heart failure caused by the sudden 
cold plunge. 

Poland' will miss him, and the 
mountains will be lonely without him. 

THROUGH THE EYE 

The oculist lias just had invented for 
him a new instrument with which lie 
can take a photograph through the eye 
of a living person, and so get a picture 
of the retina. 

A powerful light is projected through 
the lens of the eye, and it illuminates 
the retina for an instant, when a special 
form of camera takes the photograph. 
It has been made by the Cambridge and 
Paul Scientific Instrument Company, 
and adds one more to this company’s 
long list of valuable achievements. 
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A ROARING NIAGARA 
OF ELECTRONS 

HEARING THE MUSIC OF 
THE ATOM 

The March of the Porters of 
the Sound Waves 

MAGNIFYING 100,000 TIMES 

Can we hear the electrons which rush’ 
across land and sea to bear messages 
hundreds or thousands of miles away ? 

Anyone who has ever listened-in 
would reply that of course we can. How 
otherwise should we hear speech in the 
headphones or out of the mouth of the 
loud-speaker ? 

But that is not quite what we mean. 
These electrons are but the porters of 
sound waves. Can we possibly hear the 
march of the electrons themselves, and 
the tramp of their unnumbered feet ? 
That, too, has become possible. 

The Pressure of Light 

Dr. A. W. Hull, who was one of the 
men who first weighed the pressure of 
light, has used a vacuum-tube amplifier 
to magnify the sound that is.made when 
electrons fly against the plate. He 
magnifies the sound a hundred thousand 
times, and the splash of the myriads of 
electrons as they strike the target is like 
the distant roar of Niagara. 

It is twenty years since Sir William 
Crookes showed us in the spinthariscope 
the atoms and electrons shooting out of a 
speck of radium and bombarding a target 
of barium sulphide. Each particle as it 
splashes against the plate strikes out a 
flash of light, and in the dark the bom¬ 
bardment looks like' a patch of ever- 
twinkling stars by night. We speak 
in the present tense, because the C.N. 
has a spinthariscope which has been 
doing this for nearly twenty years, and 
will be doing it for probably another 
two thousand years. 

A Miraculous Conjuring Trick 

That is wonderful enough; and it 
made us realise that if ever the sound 
could be magnified enough such splashes 
might be heard as well as seen, but few 
would have been bold enough to pro¬ 
phesy that the way to make them 
audible would ever be found. 

Many have tried. Dr. Hull and his 
colleague, Dr. Williams, have succeeded, 
and it is characteristic of the ways of 
.men of science that they had no such 
miraculous conjuring trick in their 
minds when they started, but were try¬ 
ing to measure the electric charge on 
the flying particle. 

Their success makes us marvel at 
what secret of Nature we may hear next. 
The light of-the Sun which pours down 
on the Earth, and which Dr. Hull 
weighed, is a rush of an infinity of elec¬ 
trons, falling in a ninety-million-mile 
waterfall from the Sun to the Earth. 
Why should we not hear that ? 

The Machinery of Matter 

Then, again, every particle of the 
things we touch on Earth is made up of 
atoms, and in every one of those atoms 
electrons are rushing of oscillating from 
side to side. Shall we not be able to 
hear the eternal whir of the machinery 
of matter ? The ancients spoke of the 
music of the spheres ; the Twentieth 
Century will hear the music of the atom. 

Already Dr. Hull has caught some of 
these mighty strains. He has brought 
a magnet close to a bar of iron, and the 
arrangements and groups of atoms are 
thereby shifted in the bar. Then, in a 
radio loud-speaker, he has heard the 
atoms rustle as they change their -places. 


CHANGING JAPAN 

Parliament Begins a 
Critical Session 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO 
THE PEERS? 

We told in the C.N. some months ago 
how, after an exciting election in Japan, 
a majority had been returned under 
Viscount Kato, pledged to far-reaching 
reforms. Now the critical session of the 
new Parliament has begun in which the 
most important of these reforms must 
be attempted. 

The most important reform of all, 
indeed, seems to have been achieved 
already. Hitherto the Prime Minister 
has been chosen by a dwindling body of 
nobles known as the Elder Statesmen, 
quite without regard to the opinions of 
the majority in Parliament. At the 
elections it was demanded that hence¬ 
forth the leader of the majority should 
be called on by the Regent to form the 
Government. That has been done, for 
Viscount Kato holds the Premiership 
and has a Parliamentary majority behind 
him. It seems unlikely that any other 
method will be tried again. 

And now the new Parliament is to set 
to work to pass a bill for giving the vote 
to every man over 25. At present there 
are only three million voters in a popula¬ 
tion of 60 millions. The reform has been 
promised for a dozen years, but the 
temper of the people is such that. the 
most hardened politicians dare hardly 
withhold it any longer. 

More doubtful is the question of the 
reform of the House of Lords. To this, 
too, the majority in the Commons is 
deeply pledged, but the Peers' are 
strongly opposed to it. 

The next few months promise to be 
decidedly interesting in Japan. 


SAINT PAUL’S 
Great Sum to Save the Dome 
GENEROSITY OF THE PUBLIC 

The British public has come very 
handsomely to the rescue of the dome 
of St. Paul’s, which, as explained in the 
C.N., is in danger of collapse. 

The appeal for funds, magnificently 
led by The Times, has produced a great 
deal more than the experts had esti¬ 
mated as needed to strengthen the sup¬ 
porting pillars. At the same time, 
doubts have been expressed whether the 
patcliing-up plan will really make the 
building safe eyen for a time. 

Now, therefore, encouraged by the 
support of the public, the cathedral 
authorities have appointed a fresh com¬ 
mittee to decide what should be done, 
i The general opinion seems to be that the 
, pillars and their foundations can be 
rebuilt one by one without taking down 
the dome and the “ drums ” on which 
. it stands. If that is so, all should be well. 

WATERS OF THE NILE 
Britain Working With Egypt 

Even in the midst of our just anger 
at the cruel murder of the Sirdar of 
Egypt last autumn many people at home 
! were sorry that we should have appeared 
to threaten to take into our own hands 
the decision how much water should be 
allowed to pass the Gezira Dam in the 
Sudan to fertilise the Egyptian plains. 

Egypt would be destroyed if the flow 
of the Nile were stopped or diverted 
beyond a certain point, and though we 
should never dream of taking too much 
of it Egyptians are naturally nervous at 
any action that robs their Government 
of a direct say in the matter. 

Mr. Chamberlain expressed his regret 
at the time in the House of Commons 
that. such a threat should have been 
made,.but it is only within the last few 
days that steps have been taken to show 
that we mean to act in this manner in 
consultation with Egypt. A committee 
has now been appointed on which 
Egypt is: equally represented with- the 
Sudan Government to decide on the 
division of the waters. 


WEIGHING THE 
LONDON FOG 

The Stuff We Breathe 

THE LONDONER’S ALLOWANCE 
OF DIRT 

When the last thick sooty fog over¬ 
took London and seized Londoners out- 
of-doors by the throat, some busy 
observers were all the while taking notes 
of the way the soot and the oily-tar 
particles increased in the air. 

About five in the afternoon the im¬ 
purities in the London air, which at that 
time usually begin to decrease in quantity 
in Central London because many fires 
are then put out, began, on the contrary, 
to rise. By nine o’clock they rose to 
about four times the usual quantity, 
and weighed about one-thirtieth of a 
grain in every cubic yard of air. By 
the next Sunday afternoon, when the 
fog was at its worst, it rose to nearly 
five times that amount. 

That is one way of estimating the 
amount of dirt Londoners swallow. 

Another estimate, furnished like the 
first by the Atmospheric Pollution Com¬ 
mittee, counts the number of particles in 
the fog. This is put as high as 100,000 
in a cubic centimetre when the Sunday 
fog was at its worst. In a cubic inch of 
air there were two and a half millions. 

The Pall of Soot 

The sooty particles drifted from 
London even to Cheam, eleven miles to 
the south-west, and among them were 
some of yellow-oily liquid, doubtless tar. 

On a microscope slide the soot par¬ 
ticles settled down with extraordinary 
rapidity, as many as 80,000 in a square 
centimetre, or three-quarters of a million 
in a square inch, falling in a minute about 
four o’clock. 

About London on Monday morning 
the leaves and twigs in the hedges were 
covered witli thick hoar frost which 
was not white but brown. A microscope 
slide left out overnight was covered 
with ice which when melted became a 
pool of black water. 

It used to be said that everyone in 
his life swallows a peck of dirt.' The 
Londoner’s allowance is larger than that. 

BOY EMPEROR 
Leaving His Cage to See the 
World 

It is said that the boy who was once 
Emperor of China is coming to London. 

He wants to see the world, and will 
count the glories of his palace life in the 
Forbidden City well lost if it brings him 
the chance of gratifying his wish. 

The Emperor Pu-yi was born in 1906 
and came to the. throne when he was 
two years old, and he was just six when 
lie lost the throne on the establishment 
of the Chinese Republic. He was al¬ 
lowed to keep his palace and his title, 
but was really nothing but a prisoner in 
his tiny kingdom in the city within a city 
in Pekin. 

But with the last change of Govern¬ 
ment made by the warring generals in 
November he was told he must become 
a private citizen, and was removed to 
Iiis father’s house and named plain Mr. 
Henry Pu-yi. Where the Henry came 
from no one seems To know, but Chris¬ 
tian names are becoming fashionable in 
China, and it was presumably thought 
that the Henry would make him sound 
still less of an emperor. 

Though his father’s house was guarded 
first by soldiers and then by police, 
Henry managed to escape to the 
Japanese Legation, situated among all 
the other Legations, which the Chinese 
authorities are bound to treat as foreign 
soil, and where lie is therefore perfectly 
safe. It is expected he will go to Japan, 
and so begin the world trip on which he 
has set his heart. We shall be glad to see 
him in London. 


THE LASTING POWER 
OF A FAIR MAN 

WHY RICHARD BAXTER 
STILL LIVES 

Tribute to a Picturesque Figure 
of Long Ago 

168 BOOKS 

Not far from St. Paul’s, in Christ 
Church, Greyfriars, Newgate Street, a 
memorial has been unveiled to the 
memory of Richard Baxter, 233 years 
after he was buried in the church. 

An inscription on the memorial says 
that members of the Established Church 
of England and of the Free Churches 
have united to place the memorial there. 

Richard Baxter, by birtli and up¬ 
bringing, was a Churchman, but unjust 
treatment of Nonconformists made him 
one of them. And, anyway, he believed 
and said that in what really matters 
Christian people are not divided. They 
only differ and quarrel on points that 
are of small importance. 

Broad and Tolerant 

In fact, Richard Baxter, living in the 
seventeenth century, was as broad, 
wise, tolerant, and truly Christian as the 
broadest, wisest, and most tolerant 
Christians of the twentieth century. He 
lived 250 years before his time, and 
though he was persecuted and imprisoned 
there were in his day plenty of people 
who admired and honoured him, as he 
is now universally admired and honoured. 

It will always be worth while to know 
how such a man came to be what he was. 
He was Shropshire born, of a family of 
gentle people, but he did not have a uni¬ 
versity education. He gained his know¬ 
ledge by browsing freely and thought¬ 
fully in the fine library at Ludlow Castle, 
when he was in his teens. His religious 
inquiries led him to consult Noncon¬ 
formist preachers as well as the Anglican 
clergy wlren he felt that preaching was 
his life’s work ; but it was as a Church¬ 
man that lie was ordained and became 
a preacher and schoolmaster. 

As Town Preacher 

Soon his preaching made him popular 
in all the countryside. Then, when he 
was 26, a strange thing happened. The 
town of Kidderminster had a low reputa¬ 
tion, and its clergyman was on its own 
low level. He was an ignorant, drunken 
man, and a‘petition was presented for 
his removal. This he met by offering 
£60 from his income of £200 for anyone 
to preach for him whom the town might 
choose. So Kidderminster asked Richard 
Baxter to be the town preacher, and 
there he went. 

Baxter preached in Kidderminster for 
many years on and off, and his influence 
was amazing. It' became the most 
godly of towns, and was devoted to its, 
chosen preacher. For considerable 
periods Richard Baxter was driven 
away, and preached elsewhere. ' He 
was persecuted, fined, and imprisoned 
because he disagreed with the laws made 
to regulate religion. His health was frail 
all his life ; he never seemed far from 
death; yet he preached and wrote books 
constantly, and from time to time he 
returned to his beloved Kidderminster. 

Work Before Office 

It was not that he was not appre¬ 
ciated. He was appreciated by the 
best people. It was the bitter-minded 
religious people who persecuted him. 
Cromwell offered to make him the Chief 
Chaplain of his army. He was offered 
a bishopric. But these positions he 
declined, and went on with his work in 
his own way. - 

. Before he died, at 76, all men honoured 
him. He had published 168 books, 
the most. famous being his beautiful 
Saints’ Everlasting Rest. His writings - 
and preachings and influence were all in 
favour of the goodness that never fails 
in kindness. Now we are reminded of it 
again by this joint memorial of Church¬ 
men and Nonconformists, placed in the 
church where he lies. 
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THE GULL’S TIME¬ 
TABLE 

Sea Birds Who Come to 
Town 

DUCKS FROM CENTRAL ASIA 

London is becoming more and more 
a bird sanctuary. The gulls are such 
unfailing visitors that only a few people 
remember that thirty odd years ago 
they were unknown. 

They came to Loudon after the great 
winter frost of 1891, and have repeated 
their visit annually ever since. A 
naturalist, Mr. Harold Russell, has 
noted the dates of their coming and 
going ; and it seems likely that a few of 
them stay nearly all the year round. 

At any rate, some dozens that had 
put on the brown caps which announce 
their departure to their nesting and 
breeding grounds by the sea were still 
in London in April, though their num¬ 
bers were shrunken almost to the vanish¬ 
ing point by May. 

But in the last week of July one gull, 
of the winter contingent, was seen to 
come back ; by the middle of August he 
was joined by others, and by October 
there was a party. 

New Visitors to London 

Then came a great autumnal gale, and 
on its heels at least a hundred gulls 
returned to the Serpentine alone. The 
C.N. reported others on the Thames. 
These were the advance scouts of the 
winter migrants, and during November 
the main body arrived. 

The gulls are not the only new visitors 
to London. Someone wrote to a news¬ 
paper in December to say that they 
were ousting the ducks from the lakes 
in the paries, because they were so much 
quicker in securing bread thrown on the 
waters. But, as a matter of observation, 
the wild ducks are increasing in num¬ 
bers and variety. 

This is happening not only in London 
and in England, but in Sweden, where 
Dr. Lunnberg has told the Royal 
Academy of Sciences that there is a 
great increase in the number of pochards, 
tufted ducks, great crested grebes, and 
coots. Some of the coots appeared for 
the first time on the Serpentine last 
year. He sriggests that the drying-up of 
marshes and lakes in Central Asia has 
driven these water-birds to fresh breed¬ 
ing grounds farther west. 

IS THE WORLD WORTH 
WHILE ? 

A Scientist’s Thought 

THE MILLIONS OF YEARS OF 
PREPARATION 

Sir Oliver Lodge said in a lecture the othei 
day that lie was amazed when he thought ol 
what electricity was doing for man. We give 
a striking passage from his speech. 

To me it seems a very remarkable 
thing (said Sir Oliver), if the Solar Sys¬ 
tem has lasted all this, time, 'that the 
electrical theory of matter and the nature 
of electricity is leading us to this view, 
that the Earth has been preparing all 
these millions of years for a human race 
and that the human race is the crown 
and flower of all that labour and pre¬ 
paration. I cannot suppose the human 
race has come to its climax, or is any¬ 
where but in its infancy, for it is only a 
moderately short fraction of time that 
it has existed. 

I think it is remarkable because we 
hardly feel worthy of it. The mess we 
make of things sometimes makes us 
wonder if all the preparation were worth 
while, but I assume the hope of an ulti¬ 
mate outcome in the millions of years 
which follow is seen in the eyes of One 
wiser than ourselves to be worth while, 
provided we realise our responsibility 
and make the most of the opportunities 
we have. 


ROUND AND ACROSS 


THE TALLEST THING IN ENGLAND 


AUSTRALIA 

Two New Journeys 

MOTOR-CAR AND MOTOR-CYCLE 
FEATS 

We have read already of a ride 
round Australia on horseback and a 
ride across it from north to south in a 
motor-car. Now comes news of a motor¬ 
car ride across it froni south-east to 
north-west and back again, and a 
motor-cycle ride round it. After that it 
will be difficult to think of a new 
variation in Australian travel record. 

The motor-ride was made by a 
14 horse-power car carrying a load 
equal to 16 people “ through 1300 miles 
of uncharted wilderness.” The whole 
journey covered 62&0 miles. It was 
undertaken on behalf of an English 
firm to show that Australians need not 
go to America for cars capable of the 
rough going of the Australian bush. 

The motor-cycle ride round Australia 
is, of course, a much longer business 
than from Sydney to Port Darwin and 
back. It began at Fremantle in south¬ 
western Australia in the autumn, and 
5800 miles had been covered round the 
north coast to Sydney when the'last 
news arrived. The return by the south 
should be comparatively easy. The 
driver, Mr. Grady, once ran short of oil, 
and fed his machine on a mixture of 
castor oil, dripping, and windmill oil, 
and the only “ replacements ” he had to 
make were of the piston rings spoilt 
by this feeding. 

Once Mr. Grady lost his own rations 
and had to live on rice and raisins 
for four days. Though he will be the 
first motor-cyclist to make the round 
push cyclists have done it before him. 
A tremendous undertaking that! 


Looking up one of the giant masts 


THE ZOO AND THE 
PALACE 

Pleasure Houses Taking Stock 
GREAT PLACES DIFFICULT TO 
GET TO 

Two of our great pleasure grounds 
have been taking stock. The Zoological j 
Gardens have had a very prosperous i 
year. The Crystal Palace has had a 
much less prosperous year. 

Both these places are seriously handi¬ 
capped by the difficulty of getting at ■ 
them. The Zoo has only one line of i 
omnibuses passing its gates, and the 1 
nearest Tube railway station is half a 
mile away. There are buses and trains 
to the Crystal Palace, but it takes an I 
absurdly long time to get there. | 

This is very inconvenient, not only 
for Londoners, but for visitors to 
London, especially young people, to j 
whom a day at these two famous places 1 
seems an essential part of a trip to the 
capital.. Why cannot it be altered ? 
Trams and buses and trains were 
arranged quickly enough to go all the 
way to Wembley when an exhibition 
was set up in that out-of-the-way spot; 
why should these nearer pleasure resorts 
be neglected ? 

It is curious, by the way, that the 
Zoo should attribute its exceptional 
success last year to the Wembley 
Exhibition, and that the Crystal Palace 
should attribute its bad year to the 
same cause ! 

The Crystal Palace trustees should 
study the Zoo’s annual report. There 
they ‘will find' that the Zoo owes its 
increasing prosperity to its ever-increas¬ 
ing attractions—notably the new Aqua¬ 
rium. The fault with the Crystal 
Palace is that, once you get to it, there 
is nothing to do. It has interesting 
things to see, but they are hard to find, 
and the whole place is too dull for a 
pleasure house. 


Inside a lift which is travelling up the mast 


The insulated stays that hold the mast A peep up inside one of the steel masts 

There is nothing anywhere in England so high as the huge triangular masts of steel at (he 
great new wireless station at Hillmorton, near Rugby. Each mast is 820 feet high, more 
than twice as high as St. Paul’s Cathedral; and if the eight were placed on top of one 
another th£y would reach nearly a mile and a auarter. Inside each mast is.a lift 
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ARE WE WORTHY 
OF THE ABBEY ? 


THE HOPPER IN 
THE WAY 


EARL OF OXFORD 

Mr. Asquith’s New Title 


THE HORRORS OF IT 

Why Should it be a Dumping- 
Ground for Bad Statues ? 

SPOILING OUR HOLY 
PLACE 

By Our Art Correspondent 

It is almost too good to be true. A 
man in authority, a minor canon, has 
been denouncing the nineteenth-century 
statuary in Westminster Abbey. 

For many years lovers of beauty have 
been saying, " Why should the greatest 
abbey in England, one of the glories of 
Christendom, be turned into a waxwork 
show ? Why should badly carved 
statues of politicians usurp the place 
where pure Gothic beauty should be for 
ever at home ? We have enough public 
places—squares, parks, gardens, miles of 
embankment, museums, art galleries— 
why should the Abbey be made a 
dumping ground for memorials of 
statesmen ? ” 

The Spirit of Medieval England 

It is not as if Westminster Abbey were 
any odd church. It is the holiest building 
we" possess. Its foundations lie. in our 
remotest past, and its spirit is that of 
medieval England, whose especial beauty 
can never live again, nor can it be 
imitated as Classic and Renaissance art 
constantly is. We take the Abbey so 
much for granted that we forget of what 
a treasure we are the guardians. It 
belongs to the soul of England for so 
long as its hoary stones remain standing 
one upon another. 

We have proved ourselves unworthy 
of,the Abbey in two ways. The public 
enter by the North transept, and thus 
the sudden overwhelming vision of the 
long and lofty nave—the loftiest Gothic 
nave in England—is denied us. This 
transept is choked up by statues to 
public men whose memorials, as we have 
said, are out of place here. 

The Gothic Builders 

We see neither a beautiful nave nor a 
beautiful transept. The statuary catches 
the eye ; the church is forgotten. If the 
makers of Gothic cathedrals—those old 
dreamers of a vast and soaring beauty— 
could walk into Westminster as we do, 
they would be very much inclined to say 
that they had built us a house of prayer 
and we had turned it into a house of 
parliament. 

These Gothic builders threw up their 
cathedrals and abbeys as near heaven as 
they could get. Among the small houses 
of medieval Europe they looked stupen¬ 
dous. We have forfeited this outward 
glory, but there' is no reason why we 
should lose the glory of the interior. 

The keynote of the Gothic cathedral 
was the upward soaring line—number¬ 
less columns and-groups of columns rising 
to a far-off roof. The builders set the 
carvings which they loved high up in the 
arches or over the windows, over the 
altar, where the eye, looking upward in 
the house of God, could see the shapes of 
little saints and angels who made sweet 
the Gospel story. Here the everyday 
turmoil and stress of life had no place. 

Soaring Loveliness 

Westminster Abbey was planned in 
this beautiful and holy simplicity. 
Thousands of visitors enter it weekly, 
but they "are blind to its soaring loveli¬ 
ness because of the sculpture more on a 
level with their eyes which makes them 
stop, hunt for a guide book, and say, 
“ Now what is this ? ” and “ Who is 
that ? Who is that man who looks as 
if he were going into a Turkish bath ?— 
oh—Sir Robert Peel! ” They pass on 
into the nave wondering what statue they 
are going to see next. 

We commit many crimes without 
knowing it. Nineteenth-century Eng¬ 
land all but ruined the Abbey. Let it 
be the work of the twentieth to cleanse 
it of these horrors and make it simple 
and holy again. 


Slowing Down the 
Express 

AN INSECT AND THE 
BULUWAYO MAIL 

The mail train to Buluwayo has been 
held up by hoppers. 

They are not the hoppers known to 
Kent, but the rather unpleasant insects 
which the Cape Dutch call voetgangers, 
which are of little more use to the 
farmer than the locust. 

About 17 miles from Buluwayo the 
sleeping passengers were awakened at two 
in the morning by jars and concussions. 
The train jerked on, stopped, jerked 
on again, and stopped once more. The 
wheels of the powerful locomotive whizz¬ 
ed round on slippery rails but could not 
grip them. 

The reason was that millions of hop¬ 
pers had placed themselves in the path 
of the mail train, offering themselves 
as a useless sacrifice to its Juggernaut 
progress. Their bodies were crushed by 
the wheels on the steel rails, which 
became greasy with their bodies. The 
poor hoppers were stopping the march 
of civilisation. 

But they were like Mrs. Partington 
with her mop, trying to stop the waves. 
Sand was thrown on the greasy rails and 
still the wheels would not grip, but after 
the train had been split up into sections 
it was hauled along, though the last 17 
miles to Buluwayo took six hours 1 

LAW COURTSIOOO YEARS 
AGO 

Old Halls of Justice 

The excavators at Ur have discovered 
what is probably the oldest court of 
justice known. 

While digging out a seemingly un¬ 
important building, they were astonished 
by the great thickness of the walls of 
burned brick, and by an inscription mean¬ 
ing Hall of Justice. When they examined 
the plan of the building, they found that 
the site had been built over, and that 
the back of a triple gateway had been 
blocked by a later wall. It was probably 
in this gateway that the Chaldean 
judges used to sit to administer justice.. 

Very little of the earlier building 
remains, but the newer part represents 
the law courts of the later Babylonian 
kings. On the pavements are the 
stamps of Nabonidos, the last king, who 
reigned about 2500 years ago ; and it is 
thought that a spacious court may have 
been built by Nebuchadnezzar. 

But theWalls themselves date back to 
at least 4000 years ago, and an arch 
ovgr a doorway through them may 
prove to be the earliest example of this 
architectural feature in the world. 


HOW JAN SAVED HIS 
MOTHER 

A Little Village Hero 

At Sromowce, a village near Czor- 
sztyn, in Poland, lives a little boy of 
three, who has saved his mother from 
being drowned. 

A few weeks ago, during the first spell 
of frosty weather, little Jan's mother 
went to do her washing in the River 
Dunajec. The water was frozen so that 
she had to cut a hole in the ice. 

Suddenly the ice broke under the 
woman’s weight and she fell into the 
water. She clung to the ice, but it 
broke off in her grasp. Little Jan saw 
his mother struggling for life. 

Afraid of falling into the river himself, 
he crawled slowdy to the edge of the ice 
and caught his mother by_ the sleeve. 
His loud screams were heard in the 
village and several people rushed to the 
river. They found the boy lying flat on 
the ice holding his mother with all the 
strength of his little arms. The woman 
was rescued/and little Jan is very proud 
and happy to have saved her life. 


WHY HE GOES TO .THE LORDS 

There has always been a strong [ 
tradition that a man who becomes 
Prime Minister of England has attained 
a higher honour than any mere title can 
give him. 

Mr. Gladstone felt this very strongly 
and steadily refused a peerage. But 
there have always been exceptions. 
Mr. Disraeli became Earl of Beaconsfield 
and Mr. Balfour Earl Balfour. And now 
Mr. Asquith becomes the Earl of Oxford 
and Viscount Asquith of Morley (his 
birthplace). So the peerage swallows up 
another famous name, though it is lost 
in another equally famous. 

There were very strong reasons for 
Mr. Asquith’s acceptance of the title. 
In the first place the offer was made by 
the King himself in very warm terms. 
Mr. Asquith was King George’s first 
Chief Adviser, and the King has always 
shown a great personal regard for him. 

Again, his continuance as leader of the 
Liberal Party, which everyone desired, 
made it necessary for him to sit in one 
House of Parliament or tire other, and 
after his defeat in East Fife the strain of 
another fight for a seat in the Commons 
would not have been very happy for a 
man of 73. 

Finally, there was the exceptional 
honour of the historic title offered—the 
Earldom of Oxford. Mr. Asquith is one 
of Oxford’s most distinguished sons. He 
had an exceptionally brilliant career 
there in his youth and he has always 
remained in close touch with the affairs 
of his University. Everybody is pleased 
with 1 his new title. Portrait on page 12 

THE PEARLS IN THE 
COCONUT 

But Only One in Millions 

Except for not possessing the wonder¬ 
ful sheen of an oyster pearl,.a new kind 
of pearl formed in coconuts has been 
found to be almost identical. 

Interesting work has been done by Dr. 
Hunger in Amsterdam on these interest¬ 
ing pearls, which actually grow within 
the coconut in the same way as within 
the oyster, by the deposit of calcium 
carbonate on an irritant nucleus. 

The pearls only appear to grow in nuts 
which do not germinate, and are known 
as “ blind ” coconuts, and these are so 
rare that they are regarded as sacred by 
the Mohammedans and are often pre¬ 
served for years as family heirlooms. 

We are not likely to get many pearls 
from these coconuts, as Dr. Hunger tells 
11s that on one estate three million nuts 
have been opened without finding a 
single pearl! 


TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB 
End of a Foolish Quarrel 

The foolish quarrel between the 
Egyptian Government and Mr. Howard 
Carter over the control of the tomb of 
Tutankhamen has come to an end and 
work on the tomb has been resumed. 

Unfortunately the work was closed 
down so quickly last winter that proper 
precautions could not be taken to make 
sure that no injury should be done in the 
interval to the precious things that had 
been got out of the tomb but had not 
been scientifically treated to prevent the 
air from destroying them. 

The wonderfully decorated cloth that 
was used as a pall over the royal coffin 
has been found to have been so much 
injured by exposure that it is practically 
ruined. No other pall to compare with 
it in beauty has hitherto been found, so 
that the loss is irreparable. 


February 14, 192b 

A FLAME THAT BURNS 
IN WATER 

Puzzle to the Fuel Experts 

HAS A NEW POWER BEEN 
FOUND? 

Py a Scientific Correspondent • ' 

Making a huge flame burn inside 
water is an invention which has been 
carried out by an American engineer 
living in London, Mr. Oscar Brnnler. 

Water, as we know, extinguishes fire 
in the’ ordinary way, but this young 
engineer pumps an explosive mixture 
of oil vapour and air below the surface 
of the water and lights it. He has 
found that it is quite easy to keep the 
flame alight under the water and that 
it is by far the most economical way of 
making a steam-engine work that has 
ever been found. 

The water is turned into steam by 
the submerged flame in quite a small 
steel chamber, and the steam as it is 
generated is passed through a valve 
into a large simple boiler, which feeds 
the engine with steam at about 140 
pounds pressure to the square inch. 

An Amazing Discovery 

An amazing thing has been discovered 
as the results of tests carried out with 
the new generator. A fuel oil which is 
said to possess 15,000 calories of heat 
to the pound will give 20,000 calories. 

At first sight such a thing seems 
absurd, but the results obtained by Mr. 
Brunler show apparently that till now 
chemists have miscalculated the heat 
values of our fuels. 

In any form of boiler at present in 
use the flames of the furnace are drawn 
by the draught of the chimney through 
tubes which pass through the water ; 
but a large amount of heat passes 
through the chimney into the air. . 

It is not difficult to understand that 
if the fire, the oil flame, is actually 
burning inside the water, every particle 
of heat must be utilised in heating the 
water and producing steam. Mr. Brun¬ 
ler has been making known his new 
furnace at a meeting of ore of the big 
engineering institutions in London. 

THE CHILD AND HER 
BIBLE 
A Lovely Tale 

Of all the tributes that have been 
paid to Arthur Mee’s Children’s Bible 
there is one above all. 

The Rev. Alfred Clegg of Bideford 
calls it “ far and away the noblest 
presentation of the Bible for young 
people ” ; the Literary Superintendent 
of the Bible Society expresses his 
admiration of a much needed and very 
valuable piece of work; The Times 
considers it excellent. 

But most of all we like the opinion 
of the Suffolk farmer’s little girl, who 
was given the Bible by a C.N. reader. 

“ Why,” said the little lady, ; “it 
isn’t a bit like the one tire vicar reads in 
church ; that’s all in a singy voice ; 
this one is a lovely tale." 

AS there is riot a word altered or a 
word added in the Children’s Bible, it is 
a tribute to children’s love of the world’s 
greatest book when it is presented to 
them as it should be. 


A WAIF’S WEALTH 
£40,000 for an Adopted Child 

A poor little fatherless boy-has just 
been adopted by a rich man, who has 
settled no less than £40,000 upon him. 
Let us hope he will be happy in his novel 
surroundings. 

The story serves to show the, good 
work that is being done by the National 
Children’s Adoption Association, which 
exists to introduce fatherless children to 
childless fathers. Since the Association 
was founded in 1917 some 1700 children 
have found healthy homes in this way. 
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FARTHING 

HAPPINESS 

WHO WILL GIVE A 
BUNDLE? 

The Magic Wand that 
Brightens Up a Street 

GIVERS WHO NEVER BEG 

The Editor of the C.N. has received 
a little book which has made him both 
happy and sad ; sad because there are so 
many poor little boys and girls in great 
London, and happy because there are 
so many people helping them. 

The little book tells the tale of the 
Farthing Bundles of Happiness which 
are doled out by a kind fairy friend of 
ours every' Saturday' morning at Fern 
Street School Settlement in Devons 
Road, Bromley-by-Bow, London, E. 3. 

In this. district there are. a great 
number of children who have never 
known what it is to have quite enough 
to eat, or comfortable beds to sleep in, 
or green things all a-blowing and 
a-growing in their gardens. All the 
summer, and sometimes in the winter, a 
number of them have to go barefoot. 

The Pretty Bundles 

The L.C.C. have built them splendid 
schools, and during the daytime they 
have all sorts of interesting things to 
think about and to do, but at home on 
winter nights they' are far from happy. 

This is what makes the C.N. sad, 
and the little book would tell an 
unhappy tale if it were all. But it is 
not all. There are some kind friends at 
the Settlement who make up bundles of 
all kinds of pretty things and sell them to 
the little ones every Saturday morning 
for a farthing each. The children line up 
at eight o’clock. As the times are the 
most in need, bigger girls and boys being 
more able to make things for themselves, 
a little arch has been made with these 
lines painted on it : 

Enter now, ye children small, 

None can come who are too tall. 

Your Not-Wanted Things 

The little ones, kept in order by nice 
girls who call themselves the Farthing 
Bundle Brigade, pass through, and each 
receives for her farthing a wonderful 
lucky' bundle, and goes dancing away. 

These bundles are made up of old 
things sent from happy English homes, and 
the Editor of the C.N. wants to remind 
his friends about this Settlement so that 
they' may' have the intense pleasure of 
knowing that some of those bundles have 
been filled by things they sent. 

The Settlement begs for anything—- 
picture postcards, old Christmas cards, 
gas - mantle boxes, match-boxes, and 
other little boxes. Coloured paper and 
cardboard, dolls of all descriptions, balls 
as many' as you can think of, needle- 
books, pincushions, old picture-books. 

The Magic Wand 

If y'ou want to know how the magic 
wand turns, these old things into 
treasures of delight, write to Miss Clara 
Grant, known most affectionately as 
the Bundle Woman. Her address is at 
the Settlement. If you enclose three¬ 
pence and write your name and address 
very plainly', you will receive one of the 
little books which the Bundle Woman 
sent to the Editor. When you have read 
it you will think-at once of things you 
can send, and y r ou will have the joy only 
possible to those who have brought light 
where darkness was, smiles to banish 
tears. And y'ou will hear hundreds of 
little husky voices in the poor East-end 
say'ing. Thank yon, everybody. 

The Editor gladly says this word for 
the Farthing Bundle people because 
they never ash for help themselves. 


VOTING BY POST 

A Sensible Idea from 
South Africa 

AN OLD RULE BROKEN 
IN THE WAR 

.. At every' election a number of voters 
are disfranchised by' having to be away' 
from home on polling day. That is 
unfair, but it has been considered un¬ 
avoidable. When a general election 
was held after the war, however, while a 
huge number of electors were still 
abroad, it was felt that these were just 
the people it was impossible to dis¬ 
franchise in an election to decide what 
was to be done with the victory these 
men had won, and so a temporary 
system of proxy voting was set up. 

Yet it is just as unfair to disfranchise 
people who cannot help being away' on 
ordinary' business, and just as un¬ 
necessary'. All that is required is a little 
trouble, and the authorities ought to 
undertake it. South Africa is showing 
the way, as our Dominions have so often 
shown it before when sensible remedies 
for injustice have had to be found. 

In the new electoral bill which the 
Nationalist-Labour Government of South 
Africa is bringing in, is a clause enabling 
people who are absent from home on 
polling day to send in their votes by post. 
Nothing could be more reasonable. Who 
will bring in a similar bill for England ? 

THE WAY OF A DOG 
An Astonishing Chapter of 
War History 

One of our best known authorities 
on'dogs. Colonel Richardson, was lately 
giving a fascinating account of. how 
clever dogs are. 

He revealed some astonishing things 
which dogs trained by him did in the 
Great War, not only in helping the 
stretcher-bearers to .find the wounded 
on the battlefield, but in many novel 
and surprising ways. 

One dog, for instance, was trained 
to keep a look-out from the beams of a 
ruined house. Another, Little Jim, was 
ahvays the first to detect poison gas and 
give warning of the danger. Creamy 
won distinction by carrying an import¬ 
ant letter from the front line to brigade 
headquarters in 25 minutes, about one- 
fifth of the time it would have taken a 
man to deliver it. 

Others, again, were taught to carry 
reels of telephone wire across dangerous 
ground, perhaps saving many lives in so 
doing. One dog did splendid service as 
a messenger at the Battle of the Aisnc. 

BEAM WIRELESS 
The New Station at Montreal 

While the new wireless station near 
Montreal is being erected the tempera¬ 
ture often falls so low (sometimes 20 
degrees below zero) that the workmen 
have to wear gauntlets to prevent frost¬ 
bite by accidentally' touching metal. 

There are five masts of steel lattice 
work 300 feet high for the aerials to 
communicate with England ; and five 
other masts 250 feet high for messages 
to Australia. But instead of the huge 
horse-power required to send messages 
of 20,000 metres bellowing round the 
world this Montreal station will use the 
new beam sy’stem, employing much 
shorter wave-lengths and requiring much 
smaller horse-power. 

In the beam system of wireless waves 
only a few hundred feet are projected 
like beams of light. 

The power required for each of the 
stations sending beams to England or 
Australia is only 150 horse-power, and 
the power delivered to the anode of each 
beam is only about 23 horse-power. 


MIXING UP THE 
BABIES 

A Queer Story 

HOSPITAL CHILDREN SENT 
TO THE WRONG HOMES 

Many romantic story books have been 
written about children who have been 
exchanged in their cradles, but the most 
daring romancer would have hesitated 
to make the mother of either of them 
accept the changeling as her own. Yet 
that is what has happened in London. 

Two little boys of three, living in the 
same neighbourhood, were taken to a 
fever hospital about the same time. One 
got better much sooner than the other, 
and was sent back—to the wrong home. 
The mother seems to have accepted the 
assurance of the hospital authorities that 
the child was hers, and kept it for two 
months—till the other child came out. 

When the other mother went for her 
child she declared that the boy' offered 
her was not hers, but the hospital people 
said he was, and that anything strange 
about him was due to the fever ! She 
took him home, but the father was as 
sure as she was and all the neighbours 
agreed that “ that was not Freddy'.” 

Then her children told her of the other 
little boy who had been in the hospital 
about the same time as Freddy. She 
went to the house—and Freddy opened 
the door ! The mother fainted with the 
shock, but the babies were exchanged on 
the spot, for the other mother knew 
quite well which was hers when she saw 
the two together. 

And so all is well. But. what an odd 
mother to keep the wrong child for two 
months ! and what odd cocksureness at 
the hospital! 

THE ASCENT OF WOMAN 
A Great Himalayan Climber 

Mount Everest’s frozen peak is still 
unconquered, and it is the cenotaph 
of many brave men. But a moun¬ 
taineer has just died whose life is a 
reminder that great Himalay'an heights 
exist to be surmounted, and this 
mountaineer was a woman, Mrs. Fanny 
Bullock Workman. 

With her husband, Dr.. Workman, she 
climbed and travelled over the Hima¬ 
lay'an ranges, and their names are linked 
in their achievements as in the books 
they wrote together. 

For a number of years the greater 
climbs in this region were all accredited 
to them. They reached the summit 
of Nun Kun, which is 23,300 feet and so 
higher than that- highest camp esta¬ 
blished on Everest, from which Mr. Odell 
saw the last tragic effort of Mallory 
and Irvine on the summit. 

Thus, Mrs. Workman held till her death 
the record of having climbed higher 
than any other woman. 

SUN YAT SEN 
Death of China’s First President 

A remarkable figure in Chinese history 
passes with the death of Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, in a Pekin nursing home. 

Chinese politics have been so confused 
for many y'ears that it is difficult to 
understand their reason or importance, 
but there are a few facts that we should 
record about Sun. 

His chief claim to fame is the long 
campaign he waged against the Manchu 
emperors, ending with the proclamation 
of the Chinese Republic in 1911. He 
was elected the first President, but 
resigned in favour of Yuan Shih-Kai. 

With the break-up of organised rule, 
however, he formed five provinces of 
South China into a practically separate 
State, with its headquarters at Canton. 
He stands out as the only man since the 
revolution who kept his power. 


A MODERN ST. FRANCIS 

LEOPOLD PRINZ AND 
HIS BIRDS 

Like a Bit Out of a Fairy-Tale 

ARTIST WHO PUZZLES 
THE SCHOLARS 

You would have found it easy' to 
believe that there are still wonder¬ 
working people in the world had y'ou 
seen Leopold Prinz recently' in the 
woods near Vienna talking to a family' 
of birds. Five of them perched on his 
shoulder and on his head, twittering 
and chirping ; nor would they leave him 
when he wanted to return them to 
their nest. 

Prinz, who is a prominent bird 
sculptor and copperplate engraver, had 
taken the birds, nest and all, from the 
woods to his studio in a modest quarter 
of the city. There he talked to them, 
fed the babies and play'ed with them, 
and while he play'ed he watched and 
modelled. His engraving finished, he 
carried them back to the same place 
in the wood and left them there. When 
he returned two hours later the birds 
surrounded him, chirping with delight. 

Butcher Bird Tamed 

And hanging in cages in his studio 
are sixty' or seventy' different kinds of 
birds. It is like a bit out of a fairy'-tale 
to see them, and Prinz is really the 
prince of the story, who has enchanted 
them all. There are thrushes and wrens, 
blue-throated warblers, linnets and 
nightingales, twittering and • singing to 
command. He has a little linnet which 
he found one day' sick and dy'ing. 
Prinz took it home, put it in a separate 
cage till it was well, and now it sings 
when he says the word. There are 
many' others which sing at his command, 
even nightingales. 

Not one of his feathered family' has 
any fear of him, nor do they fear his 
baby son, who toddles round the studio 
and grabs at them with his tiny hands. 
Nor do the little birds fear the big ones. 
Prinz one day was amazed to see a baby 
sparrow enter a butcher bird’s cage, and 
stand chirping for something to eat- 
in the trusting way that baby birds 
do. The butcher bird, or shrike as he 
is sometimes called, instead of attack¬ 
ing the baby', calmly dropped some 
seed into the open mouth, and never 
even tried to harm the tiny intruder. 

From Cage to Woodland 

■ Many of the birds have been bought 
from dealers, who keep them often 
enough in small cages. Does their 
instinct tell them that their new master 
will let them fly' away' in springtime 
into the green wood?' For that is what 
Prinz really does. 

It is little wonder that, loving these 
birds so well, he is able to model them 
well, too. There are charming studies 
of them in the art galleries—little tom¬ 
tits and wrens, a glorious kingfisher, a 
baby bird with frightened ey'es watching 
a giant spider come nearer and nearer, 
and many, many' others. 

Prinz has puzzled the ornithologists 
and the zoologists and all the learned 
men who have visited him in his bird 
sanctuary'. They cannot charm these 
singers of the woodland as he does. 
They' can only' shake their heads and 
agree that he must be a miracle man 
who can talk to birds as St. Francis did, 
and the birds understand and obey. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Angora ...... An-go-rah 

Kimono . . . . . Ife-mo-no 

Nineveh ..... Nin-e-veli 

Osaka ..O-sah-kah 
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Doing a Good Turn 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farrinsdon Street, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



no you know people who are 
^ always doing others a good 
turn? If you do you should be 
happy, for a good turn is one 
of the loveliest things in the 
world, good in itself and often 
the cause of goodness. 

It conies just at the time when 
it is wanted. Somebody is feeling 
a disappointment, a danger, a 
dread, or a loss, and a good turn 
relieves the strain.'- It is a clear 
gain to human happiness when 
such a chance of doing good is 
seized. It may turn disappoint¬ 
ment into pleasure. 

A line Scottish mansion had 
its finest room painted beauti¬ 
fully, and the owner was re¬ 
joicing over the effect when the 
breaking of a bottle splashed the 
wall and .left an ugly stain. A 
day or.two later Sir Edwin 
Landseer, the clever painter of 
Highland scenes, happened to 
call. Taking out .his chalks he 
quickly " transformed the ugly 
splash into a picture that de¬ 
lighted the eye. It was a case 
of a disappointment making the 
opportunity for a good turn. Out 
of evil came good. 

A better instance comes to 
mind. A man was crossing a 
London street in an absent- 
minded way when he was knocked 
down and crushed under a motor 
vehicle. - The man, who was lifted 
from beneath the wheels, was a 
doctor. He had spent his life in 
doing good turns, so it had 
become a habit. He was injured 
unto death, and probably knew 
it, but it was not of himself that 
he thought first, He thought of 
the agony of mind of the driver 
who had knocked him down, and 
what he said when he was 
extricated was, “ Don’t you 
worry, old chap ; it wasn’t your 
fault.” He was taken to the 
hospital, where he died, and 
the last words he said were,Sec 
that they don’t blame the driver, 
for it was not his fault.” • . ' 

That good man had as his very 
first instinct the desire to do a 
good turn. It was an act of 
justice, too ; but the moving 
impulse was to relieve a fellow 
man of a pang of anxiety, as 
far as it could be relieved. 

The world is thick with chances 
of doing good turns to all kinds 
of people, and there is not one 
of us who cannot, constantly 
and quietly, increase the sum 
of human good by seizing these 
chances, whether they be little or 
big. And the more quietly .we 
do it the better it will be. 

There arc few among us who 
have iiot beeii indebted to good-, 
turns. Each Boy Scout seeks to 
do a good turn once a day ; and 
thus the habit grows. But the 
best of good turns is the one that j 
comes instinctively, an outward j 
sign that is eloquent of the good j 
heart within. I 


. A Sack of Potatoes 

We have been interested in a sack 
' of potatoes. ’ 

They were seed potatoes, and they 
were sold as being of a certain variety. 
As it is not quite possible to be sure of 
a potato, the law allows a little margin, 
and if 97 in 100 are right the seller is 
not blamed for the three that are wrong. 
The law holds that that is as near as 
we can get to the truth in such a case. 

How near wc can get to the truth 
that lies at the bottom of a well we do 
not know, but it is interesting to think 
that when it lies in a sack of potatoes 
we.can get as near as 97 per cent. 

© 

Let Us Shine 

Tf you walk in the park you are 
likely to see some rich woman 
driving in a huge car whose windows 
seem planned to display her furs ; and 
you will smile, saying Poor woman! 
For she is “ showing off,” and no one 
is impressed except by her vulgarity. 

That is one of the ways in which 
public taste has improved. Once 
upon a time “ showing off ” was not 
thought vulgar. Noblemen travelled 
with coaches and outriders like a 
Lord Mayor’s •Procession. It was 
undignified for ladies to go for a walk 
without a footman. One wealthy 
seventeenth-century burgess, who was 
always attended by six. men in 
gorgeous livery, used to invite his son 
to come for a stroll by saying Come, 
lad, let us go out and shine. 

Now wc try to shine in other ways, 
even if it is only by solving cross-words. 
© 

What Shall We Buy ? 

’J’[hike is one dream we have all had, 
even the most sensible of us, and 
it concerns a large sum of money. 

The amount varies, but a hundred 
gold sovereigns is a favourite sum. 
You yourself have pretended that a 
rich stranger, whose life you saved, 
has sent you a hundred gold sovereigns 
aiid that you must consider how to 
spend them. W ill you buy a horse, or 
go to Italy ; or what will you do ? 

There is a poor woman today who 
must have dreamed like that, too. 
One day it came true; she actually 
had a hundred pounds. -But it was 
no rich stranger’s gift. She had worked 
and saved for fifteen years till at last 
she had the money lying in her lap. 

What should she do with it ? Buy 
a small business ? Have one wonderful 
luxurious holiday ? Save it ? No; 
she-would not hoard the dream-money. 
It-must buy joy... 

The woman thought and thought.- 
At last-she sent it all, her fifteen years’ 
savings, to Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks for' a fund now being raised in 
the Church of England in memory of 
Dean Wace. She felt that giving was 
the only way qi spending which would 
bring no reerets. 


Which ? 

like the retort, of a certain 
English business man who was 
speaking on Economics in America. 

An interrupter asked him , which 
was the most important factor in 
business. Labour, Capital, or Brains. 

The mind which came from sleepy 
old Europe was quick with its reply. 
“ I'll tell you that (he said) if you’ll 
tell me wdiich is the most important 
leg of a three-legged stool ? ’’ 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^/i;v do men carve tlieir inur.es on 
trees ? They only put their 
initials on their own trunks. 

■ □ 

Tim only mark civilisation has left on 
some of its victims seems to be the 
vaccination mark. 

E 

North and South Ireland, according to ; 
a speaker, are bound to be drawn 
together. They will 
make a pretty picture. 1 

3 

Tim gentleman who 
boasts that he 
went into commerce i 
and found his feet 
there seems to have 
lost his head. 

Tim more, time-saving I 
devices we have, 
the less leisure we seem 
. to have. 

•3 

w h have often won-.. 

dered what would 
happen if a wireless 
set, a mahjong game, 
and a cross-word puzzle 
were locked in a room and left to fight 
it out. 

Quit public manners are not so good as 
they used to be. They would be if 
we had not worn them out. 

El 

pouTiciAXS are advised to develop a 
sense of proportion. Any sense is 
better than none. 

© - 

What is the Universe ? 

Jwo scientists have been crossing 
swords (or crossing words ?) 
over the extent of the Real Universe. 

It is a very puzzling discussion to 
ordinary folk, who certainly never 
dreamed before that the term which 
meant (for us) boundless starry space, 
could be whittled down to describe 
only our own small Solar System. 

But one wise, and witty saying has 
come of the great word-battle. The 
first professor made a very dogmatic 
statement. The second, commenting 
on it, said : How easy it is to know, and, 
alas ! how difficult it is to find out ! 

© 

The Bovs 

You can tell that a boy is very ill 
If lie’s wide awake and keeping still ; 
But earth would be; (God bless their- 
' noise!) ' ' / . • ’’ , 

A dull old place without the boys. 



The Slogan 

TJ/'hat zvas good enough for 
rv Father 

Must be good enough for me, 
Said the dinosaurus paddling 
In the ancient shipless sea ; 
Which is why he’s in museums, 
While the more progressive cow 
Has electric light and oil-cake 
In a model stable now. , N 

\Yha T was good cuoi tgh fo r 
Father 

Must be good enough for me, 
Sajes the naked, hose-ringed 
savage 

Bowing down to stone or tree'. 
But the ancient Briton grumbled 
At his hovel and his woad, 
And in time a bojr called Shake¬ 
speare 

Came along the Stratford road. 

y/HAT zvas good enough for 
Father 

Should be good enough for thee, 
Said the druids, quacks, and 
tyrants 

To the soul who would he free ; 
We could still be burned, for 
thinking, 

We could neither read -nor.'fly, 
And our doctors would be witches 
Had our forbears answered 
“ Aye.” 

go whatever in the future 

You may set yourself to do, 
-Making airships, building houses, 
Hunting microbes in the blue. 
Rearing babies, dealing justice— 
Let your slogan ever be 
IVhat was good enough for Father 
Is not good enough for me. J. B. 

© 

The Men of the Storm 

Dy Our Country Girl 

|t. was the worst storm the fisher¬ 
men could remember for thirty 
years. Huge seas smashed up the 
red concrete paving-blocks and put 
out the engines of three ears which 
stood derelict on the front, with sea¬ 
water washing round their wheels. 

Then the rocket went. About 
twenty-five miles off a ship was in 
distress. There were two other life¬ 
boats in the district, one much nearer 
to the scene of the accident titan ours. 
But our men were all hurrying into 
their greatcoats. 

Our. boat goes out without. cere¬ 
mony' as a rule, but as this gale-was so 
terrible a clergyman stood in rain-aiid 
wind to bless the crew. 

They had not returned next day, 
and we prayed for them in church. 

In the afternoon they got back. 
The distressed ship had,not become a 
wreck, but the lifeboat herself would 
have been lost had she tried to return 
in the teeth of the storm. 

As the tempest had been so excep¬ 
tional the Central Committee of the 
Lifeboat Society sent a special reward 
to each man in the form of money. 
The crew talked it over. They had 
only done their duty, they said, and 
did not deserve any extra for it. So 
these working men put the precious 
silver into the collecting box of the 
society, to buy tackle for the boats. 
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PAPER WITH 100 GOOD THINGS EVERY WEEK 



Page 4 . Here we have pictures of the mountains and the 
, sea, and a Little Life of a great man in simple lines. 


T*- thUmt Baton.?,.. 


vND WATER IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 



*ui> .The pouch!«in > 
_ foncc*»'tit'aaUA 4 < 4 .M 


, vw h»» IX p-n u* IMI, 

f» iometh.fi* bke • toy balboa. wrinkled up (a ooth.r*. Pel.une ere found ui turop*. AeU. 

tme.kMhoya in th e pictur^ eftpyt.or ^>od Afri c a. en d In* tjr the eel (out end aHo b» nverj endJtknd 


. Tht ChttJnn'i Keloriol 


ALL NATURE WAKING OUT OF. SLEEP 



AToRERUNNE'.R'OF'fHE CHIEF SCOUT 

pd Kiunw cJ the dirr »d Boy 


£>id II -P ever reed the wnlingi of 
Cherts Celuxi I one won*»>. Il hr 
did oot pmhebty 


Atn*,thlOD*h 

" You here bet e ciari.")* 

Alee I W« btvr." they repfi 









Page 5 . This is the weekly series of Nature Pictures, in 
which we see what is happening weekly in the countryside. 



.P. give a great array of photographs of interesting happenings Page 11 . Here there is something for the very little ones, 
tion of scenes and events of many lands. fun and rhyme and story; and, of course, Cross Words for all. 



MAN DOES NOT LIVE BY BREAD ALONE 

iRrnSir.Ns^sy.was^wa 'ivsit a;rr:aK;;;^srss;r;r;ss 

£ 7 * nw ,*'■ aw - —. 

T-,^wrrss sariJ.-SKiiiar' 

w <■ - - “ 

TZ ttSTJlSf A "IS “ *“ xr •» 1 '!• "X “ 

Hr Mho Ijutt Hope And vnh • ’jm.k mjl* of all wort 

h- ssisr 



0 *. IM*. 

*« -«!ivr 


•s^^svrr-, 

' KS£ 5 KS 5 ~, 

■ifAWaasw.. 

■ilTiViriw, 


_.Tnrr£s l. 





sxssxszisuz. ^zw^sasrar .nssarvf.x- 

1 •““■hi.rlrsniiafS '•”*« 



WKffsa 
Si’Kf“ , T,TfctS» 

Oh II Poriera Su Fnitls. ^ 


Page 12 . Everybody, loves this page, on which there are 
appearing 1000 things the world will not forget. 


The Bran Tab 

One of the most popular pages in any paper is the Bran Tub page 
in the Children’s Pictorial. Arthur Mee has made it, and it is a bran 
tub well worth dipping into, full of surprising and entertaining things. 
We do not think anybody, however simple or wise, will be able to 
turn to it without finding something to interest him. 

It has hidden in it all sorts of prizes, but it has in it, also, the 
possibility of giving joy to a multitude of lonely people. We have 
rarely seen a jollier collection of queer and puzzling and surprising and 
useful and humorous things. 


Wonderful Charts 

Remarkable supplements are now being given away with the 
Children’s Pictorial. Last week’s was a folding colour chart showing 
the development of the British flag. The second, given with this 
week’s issue, folds up so as to show the rise and growth of our 
National Arms. The third is a unique device for enabling anyone to 
understand the heavens on any night on which the stars are visible. 

We should be sorry for C.N. readers to miss these interesting charts. 
They are invaluable for schools, and each will be a source of great 
delight to all who have them. 


DRY IS GIVEN AWAY WITH THIS WEEK’S C.P. 
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The Picture-Map of the World, Showing Time in All Countrie 



be Arctic niqht still reigns north of this line. 
t the NorthTole it lasts for six months, during -74 A ( 


The Arc! 

jSflr :he Sun is continuously below the horizon 


THE WESTERN COLD POLE 

he Cold Role in the western hemisphere is at 
P/xv Rensslaer Harbour in North-West Greenland,where 
//',4^‘Uhe temperature falls to tOI degrees below freezinq 
point Fahrenheit 







ES 


’'The North Maq netic foleT^r^ 


, during 1925 




[ Tasiusak 




VuW 
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<* 2 *Z 2 L! 2 *LrfttfcJj J 
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-TV , 


ALASKA ; 


Limit of icefield now 

o' 


! ICE YACHTING IN CANADA * ' 


1 CIVILISATION CREEPS NORTH, 

^Civilisation is slowly 
.creeping northward 
i and there is now a 
^permanent white 
.man’s settlement 
at Tasiusak,500 
miles, beyond 
the Arctic 
Circle 




>3 




--a-."; ] 


\'7 


T\ 


AIR SURVEY OF CANADA 






> now busu traoDinc REINDEER HUNTING iO) Airmen will this gear complete the 

®£h b *r ,, m umador^s 


jers arei 

t -,_ Labrador Eskimos an'dS a sWhewan~for7h7 

6j^,official map makers 






C*\ VN 

.MEXICO! 


LUMBERING IN NORTH AMERICA 

{Tree felling is now going on in all the 
{great forests of Canada and the United 
"States 

hemisphere 

f Captain Cook was killed bg natives 
at Hawaii on February 14, 1779{ 

Northern limit of Hot Belt 

. . THE HOT BELT 7 

The area within the continuous black lines is 
known as the Hot Belt, and has a temperature 
of 70 degrees Fahrenheit or over 

Rain Equator 

Equator—the middle line round the £lobe A plague of rats threatens the existence .iu* 

£ •• of the Pitcairn islanders who have appealed/• V*, 


entrance. j m 
.•ilLT-rT'—.1 ,' centre of electrical 


HONOURING EP1SON 

A twenty-storey tjuildlng is to be erected 
in New York., indionour of Edison, whose 
statuejn bfonze,25 feet high, will stand at 
the'.'entrance. This building will be a 


)«*>> 


Moliere 

\ 


otic 

i**dramal 
\ died at Ra 
, February ( 
1673 * 


ling 
sciences! 


W 


IiSisT 


• n». 


/7J 


tl\ s£ 


r * 

'RAT PLAGUE IN PITCAIRN \ 


{CAMEL-REARING IN TUNISIA^ 

Camel-rearing is a qrowinq industry in Tunisia, l*w n ..,..r> %-r 

where it is hoped that the camel caravans X DAMAGE AT TUI 
*-Otpf the Sahara mag on certain routes, be / SWhenTutankhamen’s tc 
restored to their old ' •• N s v 

? importance • f •’ ••• / *** 




Within this belt the Sun is 

overhead at noon this week; 



to the British Government for help in 
{fighting them Jk»/ 




{.PITCAIRN ISLAND 

TIME EVERYWHERE AT THIS MOMENT 

This map shows time all over-the world. Sunlight travels westward 
round the Earth. Its full circle is 25,000 miles, or 300 degrees, and it 
completes its journey in 24 hours, travelling 15 degrees an hour. We 
count time from the half-way point, the line on which Greenwich stands. 
At noon in Greenwich for every 15' degrees east the day is one hour 
older, and for every 15 degrees west the day is one hour younger. 

THE THREE EQUATORS 

Besides the Geographical Equator, or middle line round the globe, 
two other equators are shown on this map. The Hyetal,or Rain, Equator 
divides the areas of Northern summer rains from those of Southern 
winter rains, and the Heat Equator is the line of greatest average heat. 


&0UNG SEALS LEARNING TO SWIM rap 

$^\Thousands of the southern Mfe/i 
species of seals are now 
\ \bringinq up their families 
\ on the coasts .of 
\Pataaoniaand 
pouthern Chile,- 
; and the .young r 
\ are. beqinninq 


■ 

L 


'W 

A TLA NT/Cl 


, to learn to, 
,swim 






o^nof 


7 7 

PENGUINS CHANGING-": 
THEIR COATS 

Penguins in ibe Falkland Islands 
• _ii^are now moulting in 
preparation for their new 
coats • 1 


^ofVh er, l\ 1 em' s Y vs® 
eou^" , 

' ' '' JRISTAN DA CUNHA 





{HUNTING SHARKS FOR 0 

; AtTristan da Cunha the islande 
{are now catching sharks toextc 
{oil for use.in (amps, their onlu mea 
of artificial light 


BETWEEN ONE AND TWO THOUSAND FEATURES IN THE NATURAL LIFE OF THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES ARE SHOWN IN THE COURSE C 
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5, Natural Features of the Earth, and Events in Many Lands 


















THE INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE 

-J- Here is the International Date Line, where every day and year is l-\ /T 
'v/Xreckoned as beginning. It deviates at various points to give certain "T -A 


'DEVELOPING SPITSBERGEN 

^Spitsbergen is being rapidly developed, and 
L its coal is mined in ever increasing quantities. 

" Operations are suspended in winter, but will 
~soon be beginning again in the spring 






■'displays of the Aurora Borealis XT' 




* The Cold Pole of the 


BIRDS RETURNING NORTH hemis f ,bene 

Vast numbers of ducks and other water fowl ©Verkhoyansk""'''**--—.... 
are now arriving in Siberia from the south 
where they have wintered 



i, TIGERS IN SAKHALIN 

30TPRINTS3.000000YEARSOUD\ TRAPS MADE OF SNOW J!tf,r 3ndofSakhal ' n isshl1 linlsed ■ 


;re. 

neb 

list. 


__ __ _ with the mainland by a bridge of 

SSscfesS!«• »-**"*• mpr « 'AT/ 

uLI Uaor ,/Siberia is so intensely cold that many across the ice to the island \* 

.'•Bffjf JJfTi * 'natives have to wear masks -'-v ^- v “' 

on Dnon. Island in X-.j-^^'to protect their faces frp /^V^'- x W 

the Adriatic Sea. ' ^frost-bite, they make animal A _ }V " 

Probably the creature' traps out of the frozen snow^" SL ^ ~ 
wasaAiguanodon\ 


ruaru 18 , 


bruaru 

vI 564 
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(jhe worlds Hot Pole 

_Massawa ' 1 

iankhamen’s tomb 

mb was reopened by Mr. Howard Carter, 
t was found that the beautiful pall for the . 
shrines was completely ruined owing to 
]he neglect of the Egyptian authorities, ' 


> S DESEr7 E r PISHING WlTH-BIRPS^ w^p , ^^w- 

' — Fishing with tame cormorants, rL. >;> )J ,..*-»**/.7*7. 

■ which dive for the fish and \ * rOW..*** _ .TV „ I N /. 

bring them into the boat, is\ ) jJAPANi, 

now in full swing on the/v-v/\3^S 

^ARABIA^**^ "Cg ^ 

. . C 

w f**v* 


3 < ^0/Tfp B *^®?7^7Snow has fallen lately in the j' 

T^NeANj/ Arabian .. J \ whi 

^>iir^Tp»^-w.desert / */<... bri 

• -^ Vl \A/l, ('"Mount Everest^ 
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^ V PEACE CONFERENCE IN BORNEO 

. long and murderous feud between Dyak tribes:! 

^Sl&mlin Borneo has just been settled at a great peace?;? 
conference at Kapit,before the British Rajah of 
* / Sarawak. 4000 warriors met and took an oath to keep 

the pe ace arid punish any offenders 


^Kapit 


PACIFIC 
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f BIG BEN HEARD IN BORNEO 

&Th» chimps of Rin Rpn 

v * II0VC UCC1S tltdlU uu 

■' x wireless at Jesselion 
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THE LOCUST PLAGUE I 
; IN SOUTH AFRICA 

| Hundreds of thousands of pounds! 
I are being spent in fightina the 
; locust plague in South I Africa, I 
/The pests breed in the Kalahari ■ 
j Desert and are being traced to 
! their haunts there, and fouqht bij 
• modern scientific methods •%£ 


AIR SURVEY OF EVEREST 

••• Mr.Cobham.a British airman who 
flew to India a week or two ago, 
has gone to Darjeeling in trie 
•' Himalayas to prepare for an air 
survey of Mount Everest.This 
■. should greatly help the climbers 


JBSfe 

FOOD PLANTS IN*’*' 

ARID DISTRICTS;? 

Scientists are now makinq a ( V? 

special study,.of the plains - ' f ™ , 

which grow in the dry parts ot .' 

. . CHAMOIS* m NEW ZEALAND f * 

for cattle in times of drouqht r r . 0 

3 Unamois are multiplying rapidly in the oouthern 
Alps of New Zealand, all being the descendants 
of a herd presented by the late Austrian emperor 


NEW; 
ZEALAND 


& A YEAR ON THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP. THE ONLY MAP OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD’S JOURNALISM 
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A LITTLE COPY OF THE WONDERFUL PICTURE 


— 


tre* Colour Supplcmtnt lli« Fb| frilh Thii luut ■ 

Childrens Pictorial 

f.'iwbtt F'UIIKK fZZATHm EDITED BY ARTHUR ’•SMSST twj 



Page 1. The front page picture showing the tailor’s boy 
who ended a battle and saved the British Fleet. 


Tir CklUntn'i gtfcrtrt .. ^ 9 



Page 9. Every boy will love this page, which shows one 
of the most remarkable things now being done in London. 



Page 2. This page tells the thrilling story of a Chinaman 
who gave his life to save a savage tribe. 



Page 10. Here the serial story continues week by week. 
A new one is beginning, a thrilling story of the Great Fire. 


’■ W -'| . . ■ J . . Tht CkHjfen‘i Pia oW«T . . i 


A PICTURE JOURNEY TO THE MIDNIGHT SUN 



Page 3. Here is continued the weekly Picture Journey 
Round the World, in which we see the sights of other lands. 


TV CklUm’t Pldarial 


PICTURES OF WORK AND PLAY ON LAND A 

i 'OL* v, x "- ■’""T 'v '* n ,vn " ' *" 



The Middle Pages. Every week the middle pages of the C 
in all parts of the world. There is no more attractive collec 


The Pictures 

The Pictures in the Children’s Pictorial make up probably the 
best set of pictures that can be bought anywhere every week for 
twopence. There are rarely less than a hundred of them, so that in 
a year this little paper gives to its readers five thousand pictures, 
gathered together from the ends of the Earth. They show life in all 
parts of the world ; they show wonderful things being made ; they 
explain how marvellous things are done. No man could produce 
these five thousand pictures for himself without spending a great 
fortune and giving up years of his life. 


The Stories 

The reading pages of the Children’s Pictorial thrill with heroic 
deeds and great adventures. Whoever wants a fine thing to read will 
always find it here. If you want a wonderful tale of an animal you 
will find it ; you will find the Nature Story of the week. Especially 
you will find the little life-story of some famous man, told in a very 
original way, so that you can read it almost while you run. There 
are little tales for odd minutes and great stories of achievement that 
will not be forgotten. Give a boy or a girl the C.P, to read, and 
there are no dull hours. 



FOLDING 


PIECE OF OUR COUNTRY’S HIST( 
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THE MIXING UP OF 
PEOPLES 


ONE OF OUR BIG 
PROBLEMS 

The Foreigner Who Comes in 
and Remains a Stranger 


ALIEN LONDON 

By Our Political Correspondent 


A . .difficulty which many ’ leading 
countries are feeling strongly today is 
the inflow from other countries of people 
who are not wanted. 

The United States, which formerly 
welcomed everybody, as she needed 
labour and had plenty of land to fill, 
is. now keeping out not only Asiatic 
races but many Europeans.. 

Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
are being equally careful in preserving 
their country for people who can be 
safely and wisely admitted as citizens. 
Britain, France, and other European 
nations arc. constantly turning . oiit 
foreigners who are felt to be undesirable. 
Alt round the question is being asked : 
Why should we admit and keep people 
we would rather riot have in our land ? 

Jews in the East End 

It is a perfectly natural question, 
especially in countries that cannot find 
employment for their native popula¬ 
tion." Why should England, Scotland, 
or Wales be troubled with people from 
other lands who do not understand 
British sentiments and habits, whose 
presence is not agreeable, whose work 
is not heeded, and who, on the whole, 
are a danger to the country by lowering 
its standard of life ? 

The question is seen in its most 
concentrated form in the East End of 
London, where a large Jewish popula¬ 
tion, chiefly coming from . districts 
1'orrnerly in Russia, makes an almost 
solid block of inhabitants whose lan¬ 
guage, habits, and sentiments are not 
.those'of the country in whose capital 
they have become established. 

How this came to be is clear enough. 
Our country has . been proud of being, a 
place of refuge for persecuted races. These 
men of Jewish birth have been cruelly 
persecuted and have found a sanctuary 
in London and other large cities. 

Refuge from Persecution 

. Such migrations from the fury of 
persecution have occurred in other 
countries chiefly on account of religious 
bigotry, and' England lias afforded a 
welcome refuge. The advantage was 
often on her side. From Flanders and 
from France came some of the finest 
elements in the English-speaking race, 
bringing with them much needed skill 
in manufacturing goods which, helped 
to make England an industrial country. 
The East End alien population brought 
with it no such special skill, but rather 
a tendency to poverty and squalor. 

Of late this very questionable inflow 
of population has been checked, but- 
not.before, it had fixed firmly in our: 
midst an .uncomfortable difficulty and a 
social danger. ‘ . 

The Only Solution 

The capital of the Empire has a 
mass of foreigners whose- pursuits, 
methods, and instincts are not British, 
and who do not become absorbed in 
the life of the nation, but rather remain 
aloof and apart from it. Instead of 
settling down as British citizens they 
too often remain aliens in our midst. 

What can be done ? Beyond care 
in seeing that the lowering of our native 
stock by' the admission of undesirable 
foreign elements is guarded against 
in the future, nothing can be done 
except to promote the gradual absorption 
of this foreign strain into our national 
life. If the British ideals of character, 
business, and conduct are what we. 
think they are, they should in two or 
three generations Anglicise the foreign 
element in the East End. But mean¬ 
while we-must take care how we 
increase the foreign elements, and riot 
add to the undesirables among them. 


The Precious Possession of the Poor 


’■‘The rarest and most precious metal on 
‘ Earth is now free for the pooiv 
The metal is radium. The poor 
people, poor in more than one sense, are 
those whose diseases may be arrested by 
its mysterious energy, and who are now' 
admitted free of charge to the Radium 
Institute near Portland Place, in London, 
if their doctors recommend them for 
treatment. 

It is hard to convey an idea of the 
value of radium. It is not valued at so 
much an ounce, but at so much a pinch. 
It can hardly be said to exist as a pure 
metal. There is no such thing collected 
in all the world as a bit of radium as big 


as a shilling, and if there were it would 
probably kill all who came near it or 
handled it. 

It exists chiefly in the form of radium 
salts, a pinch of which is worth hundreds 
of pounds. The price of radium, which 
is the cost of extracting it from the rocks 
and refining it till it is nearly pure, is 
sometimes put at ^Soo for 15 grains, but 
no one uses up this ^800 worth. The 
pinch of radium is first used to give off 
rays which are collected in glass tubes, 
j and it is these rays which are used. 

I One might almost say that radium 
! gives fortli the breath of life to sorne 
1 people whom it heals. 


ADDING A LITTLE BIT TO ENGLAND 



The dredge helps to build an embankment of mud 


Five hundred acres are being reclaimed from the Wash, and these pictures show how an 
embankment is being built up to keep out the sea. The first stage is to dredge a vast 
quantity of mud together to form the basis of the embankment. It is expected that by 
the middle of the year this new little bit of England will have been completely reclaimed 


NEWS FROM 

ft is estimated that a single day of 
bad fog costs London /i,000,000. 

A man of 92 who lately died at 
Wintringham, Lincolnshire, had a photo¬ 
graph which Charlotte Bronte gave him. 

Hunting from the Quest 

Shackleton's famous ship the Ouest 
has been chartered to take two hunting 
expeditions to the Arctic this summer. 

The Boy who Taught Himself 

Dr. Joseph Wright, who has retired 
as a professor of languages at Oxford, 
taught himself to read at 15 years, and 
never had an hour’s schooling. 

Too Many Lemons 

More than 30 million lemons, about 
half, as many again as are needed, are 
being imported into Great Britain-from 
Sicily each month. 


EVERYWHERE 

This season’s ski-running contests in 
Austria have been largely interfered with 
by lack of snow. 

The Methodist College building at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, has been 
burned down. It was worth £30,000. 

Longest Railway Platform 

The longest railway platform in the 
world is to be built at Manchester. 
The length will be 2175 feet. 

More Eggs and Milk 

Twenty million more eggs and ten 
million more gallons of milk were 
sold in London last year than in 1923. 

Australian Wheat 

It has been estimated by the New 
South Wales Government that the cur¬ 
rent Season - will yield more than 60 
million bushels of wheat. 


30,000-YEAR-GLD 

BOY 

A WONDERFUL STORY 
FROM AUSTRALIA 

How Two People and Their 
Dogs Set Out on Their Travels 

THE FIRST KNOWN VOYAGE 

The w'orld has been celebrating two 
anniversaries of highly significant values. 

One was the fourth centenary of - the 
death of Vasco da Gama, the great 
Portuguese who discovered the sea 
route to India; the other was the 
festival to salute the 137th anniversary 
of the establishment of the first British 
settlement in Australia. '• - ••• c 

For the first, representatives of half 
the nations of the world attended at 
Lisbon ; for the second, we had a day 
of public meetings in London, religious 
services, and at night a: wireless con¬ 
cert from the B.B.C. furnished by the 
superb' voices of Australian singers 
established in England. • 

Our Debt to Da Gama 

Now', in a way, we owe Australia to 
Da Gama. When he had given Portu¬ 
gal the keys of the sea-gates to tire 
East by the direct route, Columbus 
sailed in search of a similar portal 
by steering fixedly to the West. ■ By so 
doing he discovered the New World, of 
which the greater part ultimately fell to 
Great Britain. 

By accident or design Sir Arthur 
Keith led up to the Portuguese and , 
Australian festivities by a lecture 
which described events of enthralling 
interest of an infinitely earlier day. 

The art of navigation is supposed to 
date back 5000 years, but Sir Arthur 
treated of voyages across wild tempes¬ 
tuous seas of perhaps 30,000 years 
earlier than the first recorded in history. 

First People in Australia 

Thirty-five thousand years before 
Englishmen pitched their tents and ran 
up their flag in Australia', strange-Iook- 
ing men and women, accompanied by 
their dogs, arrived in Australia from 
Asia, possibly from Java. 

They founded a nation, whose de¬ 
scendants are there now, the. still lowly 
Blacldellow natives. They throve and. 
multiplied. Their' dogs throve and-, 
multiplied, and. are the destructive 
dingoes of today. 

The men and women and the dogs 
were the only highly organised mammals » 
in Australia. All the other creatures 
there'vere the pouch-hearing mammals, 
such as the kangaroos, the reptiles, and 
the birds. The new' arrivals . gained 
a continent and did nothing with it ; 
they never cultivated a plant, they never 
built a house. 

Strange Story of a Skull 

Australia, the newest continent to 
receive civilisation, is one .of tile oldest 
land masses on . the Earth. .'Thirty 
thousand years is but a.span in its geo¬ 
logical history, but in that ..time land 
levels have changed, and Sir Arthur 
Keith has. been describing a human 
skull which was washed out of its burial 
place, ten feet below the present ground 
level, by a flood at Talgai, on the Darling 
Downs in Queensland. 

It lay buried for 300 centuries. It 
was found 39 years ago ; it was first ■ 
examined and described by' a scientist 
six years ago. It proves to have been 
the skull of a boy of about 15, with a 
great brain space, but with the formid¬ 
able jaw such as. was found in the Pilt- 
dowm skull, discovered in Sussex in 1913. 

This type is the nearest to the ape¬ 
like yet revealed. We have here an¬ 
cestors with a brain as big as Bismarck’s, 
but whose language must have been 
howls and screeches , such as . the apes 
still use. Yet associated with that 
lowly phase of development there was 
the astonishing- power which could 
build boats, navigate wide seas, tame 
the wild wolf, make the boomerang, and 
go forth and conauer a continent. 
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A CAT MAY LOOK 
AT A KING 


A QUEER THING ALLOWED 
IN ROME 

On the eve of the re-opening of the 
tomb of Tutankhamen,, where sacred 
cats share the mausoleum of the long- 
dead king, attention was being drawn 
to 1 the extraordinary number of cats 
roaming wild in the forum of the 
Emperor Trajan in Rome. 

That forum was 1800 years ago one 
of the crowning glories of Rome ; today 
it is a sanctuary for stray cats and their 
abounding kittens. 

Trajan, without great genius, had 
justice, fair-mindedness, and wisdom. 
He was good to the people of, Britain, 
to all the nations of Europe and of Asia ; 
he was good to the citizens of Rome. 
Today hundreds of cats are allowed to 
live in- Trajan’s forum, kept by a fund 
left by an unnamed philanthropist. 

Free and Unafraid 

To see these wild, unkempt animals 
free and unafraid amid these noble 
ruins is to get something of the strange 
feeling which .travellers experience who 
come upon deserted cities in India; where 
the tiger and the cobra dispute the 
throne on which princes once sat, and 
the jackal and hyena howl where happy 
human families had their homes. 

The world owed much to Trajan, 
and Britain especially. He was the 
Emperor to whom the gentle Pliny 
wrote asking what he was to do with a 
strange and stubborn new sect of people 
calling themselves Christians; and Tra¬ 
jan it was who nobly forbade that they 
should be persecuted. 

The forum was set up in his honour. 
There was a temple in which Rome 
worshipped this same Trajan, though it 
is thought he would not have tolerated 
such an act, and was dead before the 
building was erected. 

The Dust of Ages 

Trajan passed to his rest, and the 
benefits he had conferred were forgotten. 
Culture and remembrance perished. 
Barbarism surged over Rome as over 
all Europe. The dust of ages silted in 
upon the monuments ; the forum itself 
was buried like Nineveh and Babylon, 
a hundred feet deep in dirt and debris. 
For a thousand years and more the 
forum was out of sight and out of mind. 

Just the topmost of Trajan’s great 
column remained above the soil—a 
mystery ; all the rest was deep in the 
earth. Four centuries ago a Pope took 
a layer or two off the vast rubbish heap, 
but it was left to the officers of Napoleon 
to redeem the forum from its tomb.' 

Trajan’s Monument 

But all is ruin today in the uncovered 
forum. Trajan’s wonderful column 
stands with 2000 figures carved round it 
in bands like a ribbon ; but we may 
think of it as a great animal nursery 1 
As you stand on the high ground 
looking down upon the forum, the 
towering monument seems suddenly to 
come to life. A cat bursts out of its 
interior, followed by a stream of other 
cats. The little openings in the monu¬ 
ment are worn by the clawing of thou¬ 
sands of paws. 

The monument which was to tell for 
all time of the glory and beneficence of 
a Caesar is the cradle of the army of 
wild cats which a sentimental benefactor 
maintains in the forum. 

They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank 

deep. 

And Bahrain, the Great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his head, and he lies fast asleep. 

But cats should not be making their 
home in this historic place—they should 
be on the hearthrug, not in the scene 
of Trajan’s triumphs. 


THE ELECTRIC EYE 

WHAT A RAY OF LIGHT 


By a Scientific Expert 

A wonderful electric eye has been 
brought to perfection which has solved 
the problem of reproducing the human 
voice by photography, and has brought 
television (seeing by wireless) a great 
step nearer to realisation. It is called a 
photo-electric cell. 

It is not altogether new, for cells of 
the kind were made a few years ago 
which were so sensitive to a ray of 
light that they would “ see ” a candle 
burning over three miles away. But 
the advances that have been' made in 
producing wireless valves, which have 
such an enormous degree of vacuum 
that all but a thousand-millionth part of 
the air they contained is removed from 
them before use, have been applied to 
the photo-electric cell. 

Wireless to the Rescue 

When a ray of light, excessively feeble, 
such as the "light from a star a million 
million miles away, falls upon one of 
these cells the cell emits a stream of 
electrons, and gives a very tiny electric 
current. Once again wireless has come 
to the rescue, and this feeble current 
can be so magnified or amplified, by 
just such a circuit as is used in a 
wireless receiver, that the current of the 
photo-electric cell can be made to do 
useful work. It has made the talking 
kinematograph film a possibility, and it 
is -the secret of the wireless pictures 
recently sent across the Atlantic. 

The electric eye consists of a bit of 
potassium metal fixed inside a vacuum 
bulb into which a trace of some rare gas 
has been allowed to leak. The effect of 
light falling upon the potassium is to 
generate a stream of negative electricity 
which makes a path for a more powerful 
electric current to pass. The amount of 
light required to do this need be only 
'infinitely small, and thus the “ eye ” 
when fixed into a telescope can detect 
stars so faint 'that no human eye will 
ever see them. 

Voice and Music by Kinema > 

Its response to -light is so instan¬ 
taneous that it has solved the chief 
problem in reproducing voice and music 
by a kinematograph film. The move¬ 
ments of the microphone are made to 
work from a small shutter, which regu¬ 
lates the amount of light from a beam 
falling on a narrow strip of the film, and 
in this way a photographic record is 
made of voice and music at the same 
time as the pictures are taken. 

The sound photographs are in turn 
made to regulate another beam of light 
which is directed upon the photo¬ 
electric, cell, and these variations of light 
produce afresh exactly similar currents 
to those of the microphone. These cur¬ 
rents are applied to a loud speaker, and 
in this way motion pictures of a play- 
can be shown accompanied by the 
original words and music. 


NUMBER 4100 
Empire’s Greatest Engine 

The Empire’s greatest locomotive has 
been built in Canada for the Canadian 
National Railways. 

The 4100 is 95 feet long, and weighs 
over 325 tons. She stands 15 feet 
3 inches high, and is 10 feet 8 inches wide. 
The boiler can develop 3200 horsepower, 
and the ten driving wheels can haul a 
load of over 4000 tons of freight. The 
tender carries 1 1,000 gallons of water 
and 15 tons of coal. 

So successful have been the tests that 
four more locomotives of this type have 
been ordered. The cost will be about 
^15,000 each. 


POLAND'S FAMOUS 
MAN OF BOOKS 

How He Rose to Fame 
and Won a Great Prize 

WLADYSLAW REYMONT 

By Our Poland Correspondent 

It was a strange coincidence that in 
the same year that Sienkiewicz, the first 
Polish Nobel prize-winner, was buried in 
his native country-, another writer took 
his place by-winning the same prize. The 
Nobel prize for last year was awarded to 
the Polish writer Wladyslaw Reymont. 

Rey-mont, unlike Sienkiewicz, who 
glorified the past, gives in his novels a 
wonderfully true picture of the present. 
His heroes are people who live around 
us, people we meet every day. It is 
because they are so real that Reymont’s 
books are read with so much interest. 
The author of The Actress, The Railway- 
men, The Promised Land, The Peasants, 
knew the people he describes. He 
worked with them, he lived with them, 
he passed with them through- both joy 
and sorrow. 

Early Trials 

Rey-mont’s parents were poor. He 
had not the means to get a good educa¬ 
tion. As a boy he worked on the 
railways, but his masters did not find 
him a very satisfactory worker. He was 
too fond of books and reading. He lost 
his place on the. railway because his 
master found out that instead of doing 
his work he was studying Victor Hugo’s 
Les Miserables, 

Being unemployed and penniless, 
he joined a small travelling amateur 
theatre, but this turned out a failure. 
Reymont had no gift for acting. He was 
a keen observer and preferred to be an 
onlooker rather than an actor. His 
mates used to chaff him, and soon they 
made his life in the theatre impossible. 
The unfortunate actor turned for a 
change to a monastery, but this new life 
seemed less satisfactory still. 

His Greatest Novel 

He ran away after a few months and 
went to Warsaw to look for work. His 
great facility in writing and his gift of 
expression helped him to get on the 
newspapers, and soon his fame began to 
grow. Having earned a little money, 
Reymont went to Paris to study at the 
Sorbonne, and after that lie visited 
Oxford, where he attended some of the 
free university lectures. 

His greatest novel, describing the life 
of the peasants, made his name known 
all over the world. The poor boy who 
lost his place on the railway because he 
loved Victor Hugo has now become the 
pride of his country, the inspirer of 
Poland in the day r s when she is struggling 
for re-birth. 


THE WATCH ON THE 
BRIDGE 

What You Can Do 

If anyone has a favourite old bridge 
now is the time to look at it from a new 
point of view ; and to ask—how long 
will it last ? 

The old bridges are threatened. They 
dwell in peril of their lives from chara¬ 
bancs which want to charge across them, 
from motor-lorries which are too heavy 
for the old bridges to bear, and from 
people who prefer new bridges to old. 

But the old bridges, like other old 
beautiful things of stone and brick, have 
a friend in the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, which has its 
offices at 20, Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, London ; and the Society wants 
people to look up their old bridges and 
old buildings, and let it know if any of 
the breakdown-gang of road-reformers 
have evil intentions regarding them. By 
so doing the beauty of the old country 
has'a better chance of being preserved 
for the children of tomorrow, and their 
children’s children will be glad of it. 
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HELPING ON THE 
NATIVE 

WORK OF THE GOLD 
COAST SCHOOLS 

Chieftains Give Their Land 
to Britain 

LEARNING THE WHITE 
MAN’S IDEAS 

The desire for school education by 
the natives of West Africa is, we are 
told by Sir Hugh Clifford, now Governor 
of Ceylon, surprisingly great. 

These simple people, roused by the 
sight of the white man’s wonders, think 
that a knowledge of reading and writing 
will give them also magic power. The}' 
hope that it will save them from the toil 
of labour in the fields, or from other 
work with their hands, and, fired with 
this idea, the young men often despise 
all other occupations save those of 
teachers or clerks. 

Sir Gordon Guggisberg, the Governor 
of the Gold Coast, who has lately been 
visiting England, is well aware of the 
danger of this native point of view. No 
one could be more keen than he to help 
the coloured folk to learn, and to find 
leaders in their midst. He has given much 
thought to this matter, and at length 
has hit on a plan for a new type of school,' 
which he calls the Junior Trade School. 

Schools in the Forest 

Before teaching in these schools could 
begin, buildings had to be erected, and 
first of all acres of primeval forest had 
to be'swept away. In three out of the 
four districts in the Gold Coast territory 
where the schools were most wanted 
the forests are almost impenetrable. 
Giant trees rear their heads sometimes 
to a hundred feet, and, like prodigious 
lacework knitting the boughs together, 
creepers and ferns climb up the trunks. 

Governor Guggisberg explained his 
ideas, and four head-chiefs came for¬ 
ward. They realised, they said, what 
such schools would mean for the future 
of their people, and so they offered to 
send men and boys to help to clear the 
forests. The natives then helped to 
erect schools of mud-bricks, roofing the 
dwellings with grass, and levelling the 
surrounding ground for playing-fields. 
The chiefs then presented- the land on 
which the schools are placed as a free 
gift to the British Government. ' 

Negro Boy Scouts 

Negro boys of the district were then in¬ 
vited to attend. When admitted, each 
pupil becomes a Boy Scout, wears Scout 
uniform .while at work, and is subject 
to Scout law. The head-teacher, a 
European, is Scout Master. 

The school life of these West African 
lads is full of interest, and is spent largely 
out of doors, book-lessons being only a 
small part of the daily routine. The 
rest of the school hours is given to prac¬ 
tical work in metal, concrete, and 
wood, or to building or farm work, each 
task producing something for the use of 
the little community. New buildings, 
furniture, roads, paths, and bridges 
are all made and kept in order by these 
school workers, and the farm brings 
forth the daily meals. 

From reveille at 5.30 a.m. until 9 
o’clock at night these boys pass from 
regular work to all kinds of play. 

They are learning the white man’s 
ideas without losing their respect for 
their own people and customs. 

A ONE-PIECE SHIP 
A Vessel Without a Rivet 

A one-piece oil tanker has just been 
launched at Providence, U.S.A. 

There is not a single rivet in her hull, 
all the plates being welded together so 
that the ship has as smooth a surface 
as a whale. Smaller boats had pre¬ 
viously been constructed in this way, 
but never before, it is said, has a ship of 
this type taken to sea with a completely 
welded hull. 


BUT SHOULD IT SEIZE 
HIS FORUM ? 

Scene of Trajan’s Glory Turned 
Into a Stony Jungle 


CAN DO WITH IT 

A Rapidly-Developing Wonder 
of Science 

HOW IT WORKS 
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SIX DAUGHTERS 
OF JAPAN 

WHAT THEY ARE DOING 

Pioneers of Better Things in 
the Eastern Empire 

/\ GREAT MOVEMENT AND 
ITS GRANDMOTHER 

Have you ever heard of the little 
Japanese lady who went to America 
to find out what it is like to earn one’s 
own living ? 

This lady, the Baroness Ishi Moto, is 
very rich, and a great figure in Japan¬ 
ese society, but she took a position as 
shop assistant, and when she returned 
to Japan 'she had many strange ex¬ 
periences to relate. 

That was a greater undertaking for a 
Japanese lady ’ than perhaps we can 
realise, for it is really only since the 
war that Japanese girls have been able to 
come and go niore or less as they please. 

Five O’clock Teas 

A relative of the Baroness Moto was 
just As adventurous. Her husband 
being ordered to Europe for four years 
of study, she accompanied him. But 
Europe did not please her, and she 
started off for America by herself to 
study there. After her return to 
Japan she issued invitations to her 
five o’clock teas, inviting not only 
Japanese ladies but gentlemen from 
other countries. None of her country¬ 
women had ever dared to do that before. 

- The lady who is paving the way for 
all these new thoughts which are flood¬ 
ing Japan is Madame Hani, the edi¬ 
tor of the most popular of the women’s 
newspapers. There are many such 
papers, read by an enormous and in¬ 
creasing number of women, but Madame 
Hani does not forget that there are 
countless things to be done at home, 
things like housekeeping and cooking. 

Housekeeping Schools 

To further her purpose she has 
founded a number of schools which are 
visited by hundreds of girls, where 
they learn everything that concerns 
the running of a house. In the evening 
the girls return home and tell their 
mothers what they have learned during 
the day. 

These schools and others like them 
serve the great towns, but there was 
nothing for the country girls till 
Madame Inonglia opened high schools 
for them. This lady has really done for 
girls in the country what Madame 
Hani did for those in the towns. 

Another lady to whom women and 
girls must be everlastingly grateful is 
Madame Kaway of the Japanese 
Y.W.C.A. When girls began to go to 
Tokio, Osaka, or elsewhere in search of 
employment there was nowhere for 
them to stay till the Y.W.C.A. erected 
hostels and boarding-houses. 

The Result of 40 Years Work 

But the first Japanese woman who 
ever thought of freedom is very, very 
old. She is 92, and is really the grand¬ 
mother of the movement which allows 
little girls to wear sensible clothes in¬ 
stead of tight, uncomfortable kimonos, 
and shoes which did not allow them to 
walk. Madame Yojima was laughed at 
then, the newspapers mocked her, the 
police followed her, and her own-people 
would have' nothing to do with her. 
But she had been to England and to 
America; indeed it was only a year ago, 
when she was gr, that” she visited 
America for the second time and was 
photographed with the President. 

Her work for a long time had no 
results. Now, after forty years, when 
she sees little girls dancing and singing 
with laughing faces, and dressed in short 
sensible clothes, she feels she-has not 
lived and worked in vain. 


THE SECOND 
AMERICAN COUNTRY 

Astonishing Growth of 
Brazil 

ENCOURAGING JAPAN 

Next to 'the United States, Brazil is 
by far the largest American nation. 

She has now about 32 million people, 
compared with the 112 millions of the 
United States, and with the 18 millions 
of Mexico. 

We can imagine what Brazil is going 
to be half-way through this century 
when we remember that in 1900 she had 
a population of only 17 millions. Thus, 
the Brazilian population has nearly 
doubled in twenty-four years. For com¬ 
parison, we may remind ourselves that 
the population of England and Wales is 
not quite 38 millions. 

Brazil is making great efforts to obtain 
immigrants, who arc nowjtrriving at the 
rate of about 60,000 a year. This rate 
will certainly be increased, because the 
Government is making special arrange¬ 
ments to bring in Germans and Japanese. 
At present the chief foreign nationality 
in Brazil is formed by the Italians, who 
own about 30 per cent of the coffee 
plantations and about half of the 
Brazilian factories. 

It is curious that while the United 
States is preventing Japanese immigra¬ 
tion, Brazil is now- offering special 
reserves of land to encourage the 
Japanese to settle. 

Brazil is an enormous territory, having 
3,270,000 square miles, and she has vast 
natural resources. 

SOWERS OF FRIENDSHIP 
Polish Government’s Tribute to 
the Quakers 

C.N. readers know something of the 
splendid war relief work done by the 
Quakers in Poland, and it is interesting 
to note that the Quakers have now 
been able to withdraw. 

Before they went the Polish Govern¬ 
ment wished to present them with a 
I token of their gratitude, and this has 
1 taken the delightful form of a beautiful 
statuette of The Sower by the Polish 
sculptor Kurzawa. 

This little bronze figure, about nine 
inches high, was given recently to 
Miss Florence M. Barrow, of Birming¬ 
ham, head of the Friends Relief Mission 
in Poland, and it represents a Polish 
peasant standing on deep furrows 
scattering the grain. 

In old Slavonic characters on the 
base of the statuette appear the words 
“ In the Name of God,” while the tablet 
on the pedestal records that the figure 
is a' gift " In memory of four years 
humanitarian work in Poland.” 

It is probable that the statuette 
will be placed in the new Quaker head¬ 
quarters now being built opposite 
Euston station. 

LABOUR FOR TAXES 

The Turk’s Tribute to the 
State 

The Angora Assembly of the Turkish 
Republic has just passed a law requiring 
all male Turks between 18 and 60 to do 
from six to twelve days work on the 
roads every' year. 

That is one way' of paying taxes. 
Labour is scarce in Turkey since the 
expulsion of non-Turks began, so instead 
of paying taxes to provide navvies’ 
wages, the Turks have to do. the navvy- 
ing themselves. 

Of course, when we pay taxes we are 
just as surely working for the State as 
the navvy citizens of Turkey—only we 
are allowed to choose the kind of work 
we will do. People who make large in¬ 
comes by their work have to pay' so 
much that they may be really working 
four months in the year for the State 
and only eight months for themselves 
and their families. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards; 
one question on each card, with, name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is the Origin of the Phrase “ Mad 
as a Hatter?” 

It is not known. By some it is said to be 
a corruption of Mad as an Atter, meaning 
an adder, but of this there is some doubt. 

Of what Nationality was Samuel 
Gompers? 

This noted American labour leader, who 
died recently, was bom in London on January 
27, 1850, of Jewish parents, and went to the 
United States in 1863. 

How Did the Maltese Cross gets its 
Name? 

This particular form of cross was used as 
a symbol by the Knights of St. John, 
Hospitallers, who held Malta during the 
Middle Ages, and it was therefore named 
after the island. 

Can Steam be Seen ? 

No; steam, is the invisible vapour, or 
•gas, of water. What people usually call 
steam is the condensed vapour which 
consists of tiny drops of water, and this, of 
course, can be seen. 

What is the Difference Between the 
Moon’s Perigee and Apogee? 

At its greatest distance the Moon is 
252,972 miles away, and at its nearest 
221,614 miles, a difference of 31,358 miles. 

What Causes Darkness When we Put out 
a Light? 

Scientists believe that light is a form of 
energy and is due to waves in the ether that 
fills all space. When the source of a light is 
removed the waves cease and there is no light. 

When was Gunpowder Invented ? 

It is not known definitely, but its in¬ 
vention is. generally attributed to Roger 
Bacon, the Englishman, about 1292, or to 
Bertholdus Schwartz, a German, about 
1320. Some say it was used by the Hindus 
in 333 b.c. 

What is the Difference Between a Seal 
and a Sea-Lion ? 

Seal is a general term for various species 
of carnivorous sea animals. The sea-lion 
is one species of seal, with a mane ; the sea- 
elephant is another with a kind of proboscis ; 
the sea-leopard another with spots. 

Who Invented the First Camera? 

The camera was not an invention in the 
same sense as the phonograph ; it was 
really a development from the camera 
obscura, in which the first photographs 
were taken. Daguerre, the Frenchman, 
made a camera some time before 1839. 

What is the Best Solution for Soap 
Bubbles? 

To make the bubbles last longer add a 
little glycerine to the soapy water. Shaving 
soap makes a good solution as it contains 
glycerine. There is a little book on “ Soap 
Bubbles and the Forces which Mould 
Them,” by C. Y. Boys, F.R.S., published 
by the S.P.C.K. 

Can it be too Cold for Snow? 

Snowflakes vary in size very much. 
The largest, fully an inch in diameter, are 
formed at comparatively high temperatures, 
but in an extremely dry, cold atmosphere 
they may not exceed seven-hundredths of 
an inch in diameter, and then form " snow- 
dust.” If the temperature is very low—• 
at least below zero Fahrenheit—small ice 
needles form instead of snowflakes. 

Have the Royal Arms Always Had Their 
Present Form ? 

No, they took their present form in 1837 
when Queen Victoria came to the throne, 
but previously they passed through many 
changes. If you want to see all these 
changes, and understand how the national 
arms developed, you should get this week’s 
Children’s Pictorial which contains a free 
colour chart of the arms, with their history. 
See notice in the supplement. 

Why is it Hot at the Equator, yet Cold up 
a Mountain Nearer the Sun? 

It is hot at the Equator not because we 
are nearer the Sun but because the rays 
strike us more directly. At high elevations 
the clearness and dryness of the air favour 
rapid heating and radiation ; so that the 
differences between day and night tempera¬ 
tures and between sunshine and shade are 
great. Travellers suffer from the heat of 
the Sun on their heads while their feet are 
freezing. At a Himalayan camp station 
over three miles high the Sun temperature 
read 204 degrees Fahr., while the shade 
reading was only 56 degrees. 


THE TWILIGHT 
WORLD 

WHERE THE SUN APPEARS 
AS A STAR 

Strange Planet Three Thousand 
Million Miles Away 


NEPTUNE AND ITS MOON 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The occultation of Neptune and 
Triton by the Moon last Monday night, 
and the fact, that this remote planet and 
its satellite are at about their nearest 
to us just now, 2704 million miles 
away, reawaken our interest in them. 

When we think of these two far-away 
spheres, whirling their way through the 
twilight confines of the solar system, 
our imagination requires little stimulus 
to fancy the existence of strange beings 
on those dim and chilly worlds. 

For there the Sun appears too small 
to show a perceptible disc, being only 
one-thirtieth as wide as we see him ; 
so Neptune receives only one-nine- 
liundredth part of the light and heat 
that we get from the Sun. 

Nevertheless, the twilight enjoyed by 
Neptune is fairly bright and quite suffi¬ 
cient to sustain many forms of life, both 
animal and vegetable, known on Earth, 
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Where to find Neptune 

provided there is warmth. It lias been 
calculated that the ordinary daylight 
on Neptune amounts to nearly as much 
as would be given by 700 Full Moons. 

The pull of gravitation also happens 
to be very little different from that on 
our world, in spite of the fact that Nep¬ 
tune is about §5 times the .size of the 
Earth. To be precise, as too lb. on our 
world would weigh only 89 lb. on Nep¬ 
tune, we should, therefore, all feel more 
energetic on that distant world—sup¬ 
posing that other things were the same 
as on Earth ; but we know they are not. 

For instance, Neptune has an immense 
atmosphere, and the weight of it would 
make us tremendously tired. Moreover, 
this atmosphere is covered with im-. 
mense clouds that reflect more than half 
the sunlight that reaches .them. 

It is quite possible that Neptunians, 
if any there be, may never see the 
“great beyond,” or know that any¬ 
thing exists but their world. They may 
not even know that their great mooli 
Triton circles round them but 221,500 
miles away. Yet we ca’n see it with 
powerful telescopes, nearly three thou¬ 
sand million miles off. 

This moon Triton is, singularly enough, 
not only almost at the same distance as 
our Moon is from the Earth, but almost 
the same size as our satellite and about 
2000 miles across. Triton whirls round 
Neptune in 5 days and 21 hours, at a speed 
nearly five times as fast as our Moon. 

How to See Neptune 

Our star map shows exactly where to 
look for Neptune, the Sickle of Leo guiding 
the observer’s eye to the exact spot. 

These stars are due south, and almost 
two-thirds of the way up from the. 
horizon towards overhead at about 
midnight, and towards the south-east 
at 10 p.m. Neptune is placed between 
the three small stars shown, which are 
only just visible on a very dark and 
clear night, so glasses should be used. 

It is only by noting on paper the 
position of each, and repeating this at 
intervals, that Neptune can be spotted 
by his movement, which will be towards 
the right until May. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning, Jupiter 
south-east, Saturn south. In the evening, 
Mars south-west 
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THE WIZARD OF KANDARA 

A Story of Adventure Told by Major 

in Wildest Africa Charles Gilson 


What Has Happened Before 

John Fountain and his young com¬ 
panion Neil Ranson meet Idina, a 
native of Kandara, a city hidden 
among the mountains of Africa, the 
people of which are descended from 
the Ancient Egyptians. 

With Idina they go to the city to 
rescue a well-known explorer, Henry 
Tremayne, who is held prisoner by 
Punhri, the High Priest. Disguised as 
Queen Zarasis, Neil refuses to sign the 
death warrant of Tremayne. 

Punhri then revives the worship of 
Moloch, and tells the people that the 
Fire God demands Tremayne as a 
sacrifice, but the Queen forbids this. 

CHAPTER 13 

The Poisoned Cup 

ut the worst of Punhri’s villainy 
was yet to come. 

He was, in truth, master of the 
situation. He had the false god 
Moloch on his side; the great, 
hideous idol seemed to grin down 
on him in approval. The civic 
guards were there, ready to sup¬ 
port him, to obey his slightest 
command. The Queen was under 
his hypnotic influence, no longer 
responsible for what she said or 
did; while the majority of the 
people were partisans of the High 
Priest. 

One man only did Punhri dread, 
and that was Dario. He knew 
that no soldier of the Royal Body¬ 
guard would break his oath of 
allegiance. Not only were they 
trained and hardened warriors 
whose courage had been put often 
to the test, but all were loyal to the 
Queen. 

And there was one other there 
who, to tire great good fortune 
of Zarasis, was a traitor in Punhri’s 
camp. The priest of Isis who was 
Idina’s friend was eager to help 
the Queen, though he dared to do 
nothing openly. 

Seeing that Zarasis' was in sore 
distress, this man drew near to 
Idina, who stood at the head of the 
.soldiers under his immediate com¬ 
mand. And it was this humble 
priest of Isis who, at the eleventh 
'hour, as will be seen, rendered 
timelj' aid. 

" See for yourselves,” cried 
Punliri to the people, “ your Queen 
is indeed mad ! Is it right that one 
who is bereft of reason should 
hold in her hands the destiny of a 
nation ? " 

A multitude of ignorant and 
superstitious people is very like, 
in many wavs, a flock of senseless 
sheep. They have no mind of their 
own. They will believe whatsoever 
they are told ; they will go whither 
they are led. 

“ Restore her to her reason ! ” 
they shouted. " Recall Zarasis 
to her.senses, and let the White 
'.Vizard die ! " 

The High Priest was seen to 
smile—nothing but a gleam of white 
teeth above his black, square-cut 
beard. 

“ That will I do,” he answered. 
“ By means.of sorcery I have pre¬ 
pared a cordial that will revive 
her.” 

He took from the hands of an 
attendant priest a golden chalice, 
and with this approached the Queen. 

” The soul of Zarasis is ill at 
ease,” said he. “ Her heart is 
weary. Drink of this cordial, and 
be restored to strength.” 

“ I am thy servant,” she replied. 

All were amazed. Without doubt, 
she was mad.' 

Punliri, with the chalice in one 
hand, held out the other towards 
her as if he were distressed. 

“ What ails thee ? " he asked. 

She shook her head: 

“ Nothing ails me,” she answered. 
“ I am thy slave. I am here to obey 
thy commands.” 

The High Priest turned with a 
gesture of despair to his attendants. 


" She is ill,” said he. " She is 
bewitched.” 

The priest whispered in Idina’s 
ear. 

" That is poison,” he declared. 
" Punhri would have the people 
believe that Moloch has struck her 
dead." 

“ And here I have wine," the 
Sorcerer went on, “ that has been 
dedicated to Moloch. Drink of this, 
O Queqn. Pray that the devil 
that has possessed thee may de¬ 
part, and all will yet be well.” 

He held the goblet towards 
Zarasis, who took it in both hands. 

“ Drink,” said Punhri. And his 
voice was the voice of the hypno¬ 
tist, quiet and soothing, though it 
seemed to compel obedience. 

The Queen raised to her lips the 
golden cup, and was on the point 
of drinking when all were startled 
by a sudden shout, a loud cry of 
alarm. Henry Tremayne had 
broken from his guards, three of 
whom he had hurled to the ground, 
and came running towards her. 

He called upon the Queen by¬ 
name, and at the sound of his voice 
she shivered and straightened as 
with a jerk. And then it was as if, 
upon the instant, she had become 
alive. 

She turned quickly, and cast a 
glance at Tremavne, who came to 
a halt; not five yards from Punhri. 

Idina had rushed to Dario.' 

" Beware ! ” he cried. ” The 
golden cup is poisoned ! " 

The bright blade of Dario’s sword 
glittered in the sunshine. 

Punhri had drawn back a step 
or two before Tremayne. Both 
his fists were tightly clenched. 
Trembling with rage, he groped 
in a senseless manner at his waist¬ 
band, as if he would find there some 
weapon with which to strike the 
white man down. 

Tremayne himself did not appear 
to notice him. He was then looking 
at the Queen. Without violence he 
took the golden cup from her hand, 
and turned again to the High Priest, 
speaking in the language of Kan- 
,dara. 

" What does this contain ? ” he 
asked. 

"That,is no affair of thine,” 
replied the other sharply. 

" Thou shalt answer me 1 ” roared 
Tremayne. ” What does this cup 
contain ? ” 

The Wizard turned to the com¬ 
mander of the civic guards. 

" Arrest this man,” he cried. 
" He was brought here a prisoner, 
not a judge.” 

The officer approached to obey 
his orders, but fell back before the 
gleaming sword of the Captain of 
the Bodyguard. The voice of Dario 
was like thunder. 

“ An end,” he cried, " to all this 
talk of prisoners and of judges ! 
I am not here to worship at the 
shrine of Moloch or any other god, 
but to see justice done. If any- man 
lay hands on the White Wizard, 
who was ever the friend of the 
citizens of Kandara, the Royal 
Bodyguard unsheath their swords 1” 

“ What has this to do with thee?” 
cried Punhri, glaring at the great, 
grizzled warrior. 

” I make it my affair,” said Dario. 
" Before the assembled people I 
ask thee, Punhri, the question that 
remains unanswered: What docs 
this cup contain ? ” 

" A cordial,” said Punhri. “ The 
elixir of life and strength and hope." 

" Then,” cried Dario, directing 
the blade of his sword at., the High 
Priest’s heart, “ thou shalt drink of 
it thyself, or here and now—though 
this be sacred ground—I strike 
thee dead ! ” 

Punhri drew back, afraid for the 
moment—for he was unarmed. As 
for the other priests, in the presence 
of the Queen and the Royal Body¬ 
guard they knew not what to do. 


Punhri glanced at Dario. There 
was a glint in his eyes like that of a 
■venomous snake. 

“ Why should I not drink sacred 
wine?” he"laughed. “But I can 
drink only at the feet of the god 
from whom such wine is a gift. 
Come hither,” he added, turning to 
Tremayne, “ and see that 1 drain 
the chalice to the drop.” 

He turned and walked a little 
way to the great image of Moloch, 
Tremayne following until he stood 
upon the black maible slab. 

” Behold ! ” cried Punhri. “ I 
drink to the god of Vengeance and 
of Fire ! ” 

He raised the cup to his lips, but 
at the same moment his right foot 
stamped upon a bronze knob by the 
side of the marble slab. 

The destiny of a nation trembled 
in the balance. The slab fell after 
the manner of a trap-door—and 
below rvas a pit as black as a bottom¬ 
less grave. 

Tremayne, standing upon the 
slab, lost his balance, and then 
made one vain and frantic attempt 
to throw himself upon the ground. 

He gripped for a moment the 
edge of the pit, and hung there, 
swinging and straggling, no more 
than his head visible to the assem¬ 
bled people. And in that instant the 
Queen herself rushed to him, and 
put forth all the little strength she 
had in an endeavour to haul him 
back to safety. 

It was over in a second^ before 
Dario could help. 

. Zarasis had no strength. And yet 
she held fast to the wrists of the man 
she loved ; while he, hanging at first 
by his fingers only-, and then by no 
more than his finger-nails, slid 
slowly back into that dark, gaping 
death-trap. 

The Queen held on to him till the 
very last. And then a cry that 
was pitiful to hear—for it was half 
a groan and half a sob—escaped her 
lips. And together these two 
plunged into the darkness beneath 
the temple floor. 

Punhri straightened himself. He 
stood like a man turned to stone. 
And then he dashed the cup on 
the ground. 

At that moment, from far below 
them, from out of the darkness of 
that black and yawning cavity, 
there came a sound—the sound of 
something heavy falling into water. 

CFIAPTER 14 

The Subterranean Passage 

A t the end of Ids' fall Tremayne 
had sunk several feet beneath 
the water; but on rising to the 
surface he had at ouce seized the 
body of the Oueen. 

Not only was she as light as a 
feather, but she was then in an un¬ 
conscious condition, and Tremayne 
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experienced no difficulty in keeping 
her afloat. 

The pool was circular, and not 
more than ten yards across. Tre¬ 
mayne, still holding the unconscious 
Queen, swam round the walls, to 
find that there was here no way of 
exit. 

He listened, but could hear no 
sound above him. It was so dark 
that he could see nothing. 

He tasted the water and found 
that it was fresh. There was there¬ 
fore some outlet from the well into 
the lake, which he knew was close at 
hand, for had there been no such 
opening the water would have been 
stagnant and foul. 

He spoke to the- Queen, and to 
his great relief she answpred. 

He then explained to her what he 
wanted her to do, and asked her if 
she thought she had strength enough 
to cling for a few seconds to one of 
the niches in the wall. 

At first she replied that she could 
not do so ; but when he told her that 
otherwise they .would both most 
certainly perish, that his life as well 
as hers depended on what strength 
of body and of will she could sum¬ 
mon to her aid, she answered that 
for his sake she would do it. 

He found a place where she could 
procure a firm hold on the wall. 
And there he left her, half floating, 
while half hanging to the brickwork, 
he himself dived deep, swimming 
lower and lower, under the water 
descending - by a series of spirals, 
and carefully feeling the wall as he 
went. 

In a moment he came to the sur¬ 
face again. 

“ And now, courage,” said he. 
“ Do as I bid you, and we may yet 
bo saved. Take a deep breath and 
hold it, keeping your lips tight shut. 
Fear nothing. Our lives are in the 
hands of the God of whom I have 
taught you.” 

Then he dived and swam with 
her under water, as straight as a 
fish, through the subterranean 
passage that he had succeeded in 
finding. 

The place was like a drain, choked 
with water to the top. Tremayne 
knew that it must lead sooner or 
later to the lake ; but how long the 
passage was he had no means of 
knowing. 

He swam onward in desperate 
haste. From time to time his back 
struck the brickwork above them. 
He swam with the strength of a man 
driven desperate. He knew that on 
his strength and powers of en¬ 
durance alone depended the future 
of Kandara. 

And then, suddenly, the com¬ 
pression of the water above him 
became less. He rose to the surface, 
with Zarasis still in his arms, took 
in with relief one deep gasp of breath, 
and then looked up—and beheld the 
Sun ! 

He had gained the lake at last— 
and even then, perhaps, too late ; 
for the Queen’s white face was like 
the face of death. 

His first thoughts were of her. 
She lay in his arms, unconscious 
again; her dark hair floating in the 
water. 

And yet she lived, her heart still 
beat. He looked at the temple near 
by, on the lake shore, the Temple of 
Isis, the special deity who was 
presumed to watch over the destiny 
of the Queen. " 

With a few powerful strokes he 
swam swiftly to a flight of landing 
steps where several boats were 
moored. 

He now acted with the greatest 
caution. Fortunately all the priests 
and people were gathered in the 
amphitheatre of the Temple of the 
Sun. Seeing no one about, and 
deeming it safe to land, Tremayne 
dragged the Queen’s body from the 
water, and laid her down on the 
steps of the landing stage, where he 
knelt beside her. 

Her hands were icy cold. Her 
eyes were closed. She might have 
been a corpse. There was no sign 
of life about her save for the almost 
imperceptible beating of her heart. 

TO BE CONTINUES 
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Five-Minute Story 

The Feast 

■""The cats of Catherine Street 
were all Cinderellas, poor 
folks’ pets, and very jealous of 
Fatima, the Doctor’s cat. 

The drumstick of the fowl, the 
foreleg of the rabbit were hers ; 
and it was even said that when 
the Cook caught a mouse in the 
trap, it was handed to the proud 
blue Persian on a silver salver. 
.Then one afternoon Fatima went 
to a party, wearing her rose- 
coloured ribbon and reposing in a 
basket on her mistress’s arm. 

With eyes growing greener, her 
poor relations watched her go by. 
Still, as Tittums, the Gardener’s 
tortoiseshell, remarked a short 
while after, “ Luck can knock at 
any door.’’ 

At five o’clock Fatima came 
bounding down the road, a very 
different cat from the one that 
had set out. She sat down on a 
wall and began to tear crossly 
at her bow. 

“ How did the party go off ? ” 
asked Tittums, who was lying on 
her grass-plot, looking unusually 
sleek and happy. 

“Don’t speak of it!” the 
spoilt beauty replied. “ If there 
is one thing I hate worse than 
other people’s houses, it is their 
pets. There was a Pekingese 
there that looked as if he might 
have been my near relation, but 
he did not behave like one. And 
when the parrot took hold of 
my ruff with his hard, hard 
beak, and said in a horrid human 
voice, * Who killed the canary ? ’ 
it was too much for me. I upset 
the milk jug, scattered the muf¬ 
fins, broke a window-pane, and 
flew. No more parties for me; a 
cat’s best place is at home.” 

“ There are parties and par¬ 
ties,” said Tittums. “ We had 
a splendid one ourselves, while 
you were out.” 

“ Fifty of us were invited,”-- 
Tabby broke in. “ Not counting 
the kittens. My four can hardly 
stir a paw now.” 

“ As much new milk as we 
could drink, a river of it, and not 
even to cross the road! ” cried 
Tittums. “ Yes, and the Woman 
of my House has saved a bowlful 
for me tonight.” 

” Tell me more ! ” begged 
Fatima. “ Who gave this glori¬ 
ous feast ? ” . ... 

“Mr. Higgs, the milkman,” 
Tabby replied. “ By mistake, 
indeed; still we have to thank 
him. I for one shall wind round 
his legs night and morning in the 
hope that the same thing may 
happen again. 

“ He upset his big milkcan. 

“ Forty gallons of milk went 
flowing down the gutter of our 
street. Our mistresses all came 
out, saying what a waste it was, 
and wishing they could make it 
into puddings. Mine it was who 
had the bright idea. ‘ My Tabby 
and her family shall have their 
fill anyway, ’ she said, and brought 
us. Directly we began lapping 
all the others rushed to the feast, 
as if called by a trumpet.” 

It will be a long while before 
the street forgets the Party of the 
Cats who Stayed at Home. 
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Look Up—the Sun is Shining Through the Clouds 



DF MERRYMAN 

A builder and his foreman were 
inspecting a rowof new houses. 
The builder sent the foreman into 
the first house while he himself 
went. into the second ; then he 
called out: 

“ Can you hear me, Bill ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Can you see me ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Good! The walls are quite 
solid.” 

Q 0 3 

Beheaded Word 

Whole, 1 am a great supporter of 
the human body. Behead me, 
and I am found on the human body. 
Behead again, and the human body 
cannot live without me. 

Answer next week 

m s a 

Which is correct—seven and five 
is eleven or seven and five are 
eleven ? 

Neither—seven and five are 
twelve. 

0 0 0 ■ 

A Harrowing Experience 
There was an old woman of Har¬ 
row 

Who grew a great vegetable 
marrow; 

It grew rather round, 

But the old lady found 
It wouldn’t or couldn’t grow nar¬ 
row. 

0 0 0 

Here! Here! 

\ small boy -was fishing in a 
private stream when a keeper 
saw him and snapped : 

“ Can’t fish here ! ” 

The boy looked thoughtful for a 
moment and then replied ; 

“ No, I don’t think they can.” 


Doubtful Facts 

The following information is 
taken from school examination 
papers: 

Cattle are bought and sold at the 
Stock Exchange. 

A deacon is the lowest form of 
Christian. 

Wordsworth’s poetry is too. full 
of thought to be natural. His 
descriptions of sunsets are natural, 
but rural. 

000 
Do You Live at Pilsley ? 

The meaning of the name of this 
place, near Chesterfield, is the 
ley, or meadow, of Pilu. Pilu was 
no doubt some chief or person of 
note who owned the district in olden 
times. 

0 0 0 . 

A Puzzle in Rhyme 

Once I bestrode a lazy steed, . 
And used the first to mend his 
speed, 

For a long way I had to go, 

To get some cash a man did owe. 
My second, safe within my coat, 

I had to show, ’twas all I got; 
When I arrived the man was gone, 
My money also with him flown. 
My third’s a letter; bear in mind 
It is the first and last you’ll find. 

A tenn my whole you often hear 
Applied to coins and such-like gear. 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Father and Son 

Fifteen and a half years ago the 
father was three times as old as the 
son, their respective ages being 
fifty-five and a half and eighteen and 
a half. Three years hence the father 
will be twice as old as the son, their 
respective ages being then seventy- 
four and thirty-seven. 

Transposition. Evil, live 
Who was He ? 

The Boy Astronomer was Tycho Brahe 


1 


2 


3 


4 
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A Cross Word Puzzle 


Reading- . Across— 1. Everyone. 
Small Piece. 6 . Poem. 7 . "Verb, 
o. Rocky hill. n. Scottish form of 
away.” 12 . Edict. 14. For the 
floor. 16 . Article (French). 17. Not 
often. 19 . Preposition. 20. A child’s 
thanks. 21 . London postal district. 
22 . Prefix meaning before. 24. Small 
and tender. 26. Separate part. 28. 
As well as. 29- Troublesome insect. 
31 . Business abbreviation. 32 . Above. 
34. Conjunction (French). 36 . Alter¬ 
native. 38 . No one. 41. Academic 
degree. 42. A useful grass. 44. 
Abbreviation of girl’s name. 45. Sort 
of cloth. 46. Abbreviation of boy’s 
name. 48. Obsolete pronoun. 49. 
Turf. 50. Boy’s nickname. 51. A fish. 


Reading Down— 1 . Girl’s name. 

2. The (French). 4. Pronoun. 5 . Boy’s 
nickname. 6 . In debt. 7 . Is unwell. 

8 . Fabricated. 10 . Small animal. 

11 . Musical term. 12 . Nickname for 
famous living statesman. 13 . To- 7 
wards. 15 . A little child. 17 . Strong - 
man. 18 . In divers colours. 20 . A 
soft mineral. 23 . Edible root. 24. 
French definite article. 25 . To frighten. 

26. Perhaps. 27 . Academic degree. 

30 . Also. 32 . Do what you are told. 

33- Nil. 35 . A slight knock. 37 . Small 
animal. 39. Alternative. 40. Belong¬ 
ing to (French). 41. For rest. 43- . 
Bird that nests in holes. 45. For _ 
measurement and for punishment. 

47 J Pronoun. 49-Thus. Solution next week 



Jacko Calls on the Hairdresser 

J acko always liked doing his mother’s shopping—even when 
she sent him on rather difficult errands. 

And sometimes they really were difficult, for Mrs. Jacko 
gave him so many instructions that he couldn’t possibly re¬ 
member a quarter of them. 

One day Mrs. Jacko asked him to call in at the hairdresser’s. 
“ My hair is coming out in handfuls,” she said, “ and I 
want Mr. Snip to make me up a lotion for it.” 

Mr. Jacko thought it would be much better if she went to 
see Mr. Snip herself ; but Mrs. Jacko wouldn’t hear of it. 

“ I don’t care for those shops at all,” she said. " They’re 
much too full of new-fangled ideas. Suppose they wanted to 
shingle me! ” 

In the end she gave Jacko a little note for Mr. Snip, and off 
he trotted with strict instructions to wait for an answer. 



Mr. Snip seemed to understand exactly what was wanted. 

“ I’ll have to make it up,” he said pleasantly. “ Just you 
wait; I’ll have it ready for your mother in two twos.” 

But he was away much longer than that. Ten minutes went 
by and he didn’t come back, and in the meantime an old 
gentleman had come into the shop, and, seeing Jacko standing 
by the counter, had mistaken him for a shop assistant. 

“ I want my liair cut,” he said. 

Jacko nearly burst out laughing, for the old gentleman had 
hardly a hair left on his head. But it was the chance of a life¬ 
time. He nipped round behind the counter, popped on a 
white apron, and went prancing back with scissors and comb. 

“ You’re very young ! ” said the old gentleman testily. “ I 
hope you know your job.” 

“ Pooh ! ” said Jacko saucily. “ It's simple enough. You 
leave it to me!” 

Unfortunately, from Jacko’s point of view, the old gentleman 
had so little hair that it only took a few minutes to cut what 
there was. He fiddled about as long as he dared, and when it 
was finished he couldn’t bear to put the scissors down. 

“ Coo! I’ll do a cross word puzzle on the bald part! ” he 
said to himself. “ Give him something to think about when 
he gets home ! ” 

But before he could start in came Mr. Snip. He was simply 
furious when he saw what Jacko was up to, for the old gentleman 
was one of his best customers. Jacko dashed out of the shop. 
But Mr. Snip followed him. 

And, after all, it was Jacko who had something to remember 
when he got home—and for several days afterwards ! 


Tiie paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


Arcadia in the Pacific 

In the middle of the Pacific 
there is a beautiful little island 
called Pitcairn. 

It has a population of 180 
people, who have discovered the 
happiness of a Simple and peace¬ 
ful life. On this small strip of 
land, 3 miles long and 2 miles 
wide, the people live in peace and 
security. There is no gaol, and 
no locks on the doors and win¬ 
dows. The land is fertile, and 
supplies the islanders with plenty 
of food. 

Last year they exported 120 
tons of arrowroot to New Zea¬ 
land, and in return received cor¬ 
rugated iron for roofing their 
houses. 

No coinage is used, all com¬ 
merce being carried on by 
barter. 


L’Arcadie dans le Pacifique 

An milieu du Pacifique se 
trouve une belle petite ile 
appelee Pitcairn. 

Elle a une population de 180 
personnes, qui ont decouvert la 
felicite d’une vie simple et 
paisible. Sur ce petit territoire, 
long de trois milles et large de 
deux, la population vit en paix 
et en securite. II 11’y a pas de 
prison, et pas de serrures aux 
portes et aux fenetres. Le sol 
est fertile et fournit aux insu- 
laires de la nourriture en 
abondance. 

L’annee derniere ils ont ex¬ 
ports 120 tonnes d’arrowroot 
en Nouvelle-Zelande, et en 
echange ils ont refu de la tole 
ondulee pour faire des toits a 
leurs maisons. 

II n’y a pas. de monnaie en 
circulation, tout le commerce 
se fait par le troc. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Dream Pedlar 

A ndy first met the Dream 
Pedlar by accident. He 
was going home from school oh 
one of the dreary afternoons 
when summer seems such a 
long way off, and as he turned 
the corner he heard the soft 
sweet notes of a whistle. ; 

Andy peered into the growing 
mist and there was a little 
man, sitting tailor - fashion, 
blowing a tin whistle; and 
before him hung a wooden tray. 

“ Poor little old man, he 
must be cold,” said Andy as 
he thought of the fire at home. 
And because Andy was a 
kind-hearted little boy he 
dropped a penny into the little 
man’s tray. 

The Dream Pedlar, for it 
was he, stopped whistling, and 
picking up the penny gave it 
back to Andy. 

“ They don’t cost anything,” 
he said. “ Which kind would 
you like ? ” 

“ I didn’t know you had 
anything to sell or give away,” 
said Andy. 

" I’m a Dream Pedlar,” ex¬ 
plained the little man, “ and 
I give away dream powders. 
At night you just sprinkle the 
powder on your pillow and it 
brings wonderful dreams.” 

Andy’s eyes sparkled. 

‘‘I’d love to dream I was 
wrecked on a desert island with 
my friend Tom,” he said, 
“ with all kinds of wonderful 
things happening. It would 
be ever so much more inter¬ 
esting than just reading a book 
of adventures.” 

“ Of course it would,” said 
the Dream Pedlar. “ You shall 
have your dream,” and he 
handed a little packet of the 
dream powder to Andy. 

Andy had the most wonder¬ 
ful dream that night. His 



“ He must be cold,” said Andy 


desert island was a most en¬ 
chanting place, with flowers 
and fruit in abundance, and 
he and his friend Tom made a 
hut from the branches of the 
trees and a wonderful little 
canoe, and they had the most 
thrilling adventures. . 

Andy often peers through 
the mist for the Dream Pedlar. 
It’s no use looking for him on 
sunshiny summer days, for 
it’s only when the nights arc 
long and the evenings dark that 
the little old man gives his 
dream powders away. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
■the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for l is. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. a year; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 



A TREE’S TRAVELS • FIREMAN’S CLOAK OF WATER • LIFEBOAT WITHOUT OARS 


Shifting a Forest Giant—To move a big tree alive from place to place Earldom for Mr. Asquith-—Mr. 

is no easy task. This tree, nearly 100 feet high and weighing 20 tons, Asquith, for so long Prime Minister 

Is being transported from Nsw York State to Connecticut for replanting, of Great Britain, has just been 

and has iust been loaded on to the lorry and trailer ready for the journey made Earl of Oxford. See pago 4 


Keeping a Way Open for Commerce—At this time of the year ice¬ 
breakers play a very important part in the St. Lawrence River by 
keeping a way open for ships, and here we see one ploughing a lane through 
the thick ice. Canada has had exceptionally severe weather this year 






A Fireman’s Cloak of Water— * his is the very latest 
device for protecting the fireman while at his danger¬ 
ous work, and it is being used by the fire brigades 
of Berlin. Water is sprayed from the helmet, and 
forms a complete protecting cloak round the fireman 


Pelicans in Disgrace —Here are two pelicans at the London Zoo which 
refuse to allow the keeper to perform their daily toilet for them.. They 
want to run away, but the man is preventing them from doing so by 
holding their beaks. They evidently do not like to find themselves in so 
undignified a position, but held in this way they are practically helpless 


Standing on the Face of the Cliff—This remarkable 
photograph taken at the London Zoo shows how the 
ibex can move on the face of an almost perpendicular 
cliff. Its native haunts are in the high mountains 
of Asia, among which it moves with the greatest ease 


The Wolfhounds Go for a Ride—Here are four splendid Alsatian wolfhounds waiting in a 
motor-car at Ringmer, in Sussex, where their owner teaches them to do many clever tricks. 
The Alsatian is one of the most intelligent species of dogs, and did good work in the Great War 


Lifeboat Without Oars—This novel type of lifeboat, which i3 here being tested in a London 
dock, is not propelled by oars, but by levers. By moving the levers to and fro the men drive 
the screw. It is not explained what happens if the screw should be damaged by the waves 


THE NATIONAL ARMS IN THEIR COLOURS: SEE THIS WEEK’S CHILDREN'S PICTORIAL 


The Children's ’Newspaper is printed and published every 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with 


,r Thursday bv the proprietors. The Amalgamated Press ( 1922 ), Ltd., The Flectway House, Farringdon St., London, E.G. 4. It is registered as a newspaper 
vith My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch ; South Africa, Central News Agency. 































